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COUNSEL  FOR  WORKING  MEN 


GROOMBRIDaE  & SONS,  PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
W.  TWEEDIE,  337,  STRAND. 
HtiDDEBSFiELD : — J.  E.  WHEATLEY. 


The  writer  Good  Timesf^^  wmild  here  express  his  very  sincere  thanh 
!o  Mr.  Watkins,  of  the  Tjondon  ^Times^^  to  Dr.  Hudson,  of  the  Manchester 
Athenamm,  to  Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  and  to  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq., /or  their 

^dndness  in  furnishing  various  facts  and  information. 

With* grateful  feelings  he  likewise  begs  to  acknmoledge  the  generous  propo- 
\aJ.  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  late  High  Sheri f of  Northumber- 
f to  snryply  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  Tjondon^  with  400  copies,  to  send  one 
*o  each  of  the  l^cieties  in  union  7vith  it:)  and  to  the  following  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  for  their  cordial  approval  of  the  proposal^  and  for  their  respective 
ontributions ; 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  op  Carlisle. 

Viscount  G-odertch,  M.P.,  I Sir  B.  Heywood,  Bart.,  Marwhester. 

Joseph  Eaton,  Esq.,  Bristol,  | William  Rathbone,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 

Richard  Rathbone,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 


The  foUowing  extracts  from  letters,  convey  the  opinion  of  men  distinguished 
tor  the  interest  they  have  long  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  worhing  classes. 


The  Ripht  Honourable  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  ^ July  ISth,  1S54. 

Sir,— Your  experience,  and  mine,  of  the  working  classes,  is  the  same.  A publica- 
tion  such  as  “The  Savings’  Bank  and  the  Fireside,”  would  do  good  service  were  it  read 
Dy  the  people.  I enclose  Post  OfiBce  Order  for  50  copies. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  Bart,  M.P.  Dravton  Manor,  Hec.  2nd,  1854. 

T beg  to  thank  you  for  a copy  of  your  “ Counsel  for  Working  Men.”  ^ T had  how- 
?ver  already  some  time  ago  purchased  a copy,  and  having  read  it  with  attention,  not  only 
bomuehly  approve  of  its  contents,  but  think  you  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  for  concen- 
'rating  in  a clear,  intelligent  style,  so  verv  much  really  valuable  information  for  the  Working 
"'lasses  I am  sure  Presidents  of  Mechanics’  Institutions  would  do  well  to  favour  its 
jirculation:  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  vour  directing  the  publisher  to  forward  to  me  100 
copies,  for  distribution  amongst  my  poorer  neighbours. 

H.  W.  WICKHAM.  Esq.,  M P , July  3rd,  ia54. 

Sir,— I think  “ The  Savings-Bank  and  the  Fireside,”  calculated  to  be  of  great 
ise  to  the  working  classes,  and  I will  therefore  thank  vou  to  send-rto  Low  Moor  Iron 
Works,  by  rail,  six  packets  containing  50  copies  each  Wishing  you  evei*y  success  in  the 
jirculation  of  the  work. 


APSLFY  PELLATT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Southwark,  August  3rd,  ia54. 

Sir. — Your  work  is  mulfum  in  parvo.  and  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
he  working  classes,  to  habits  of  economv  and  temperance  Be  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
lacket  of  50,  and  I will  send  for  more  if  thev  meet  with  acceptance.  The  advantages  of 
Savings*  Banks  and  Building  Societies,  cannot  be  too  much  enforced. 

W C MACRK  ADY,  Esq.,  Sherborne  House,  Aug.  1st,  1854. 

Dear  Sir, — T am  truly  hannv  to  find  our  sentiments  in  such  petfect  unison,  on  so 
ieeplv  interesting  a subject  as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  working  classes,  and 
heir  intellectual  elevation.  Your  pamphlet  I think  likely  to  be  conducive  to  extensive  good, 
md  as  T shall  be  hanpv  to  make  the  members  of  our  Mechanics*  Institution  acquainted 
vilh  it,  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  two  packets  of  50  each. 

J.  TIDD  PRATT,  Esq.,  London,  Aug.  8th,  ia54. 

Sir, — I can  assure  you  that  many  to  whom  T have  shewn  “The  Savings’ Bank 
ind  the  Fireside,”  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a very  valuable  and  useful  publication 

t JREAT  western  RAHWAY.  Mechanics’ Institution,  Paddington.  Oct  ^5th,  185^ 

Sir,— I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  forwardingto  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  100 
( opies  of  the  work.  “Good  Times  " I have  submitted  the  copy  to  the  chief  committee,  and 
i t has  met  with  their  decided  approbation. 

Clergifmen.  Employers,  Directors  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  dec.,  umhir^ 
i or  one  hundred  copies  or  more^  for  dutribution^  wVl  please  correspond  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Sikes, 

OF  the  Huddersfield  Banking  Company. 


GOOD  TIME  -.r,  ■!  ■ 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


One  Hundred  Years  ago — howim-  1 
perfectly  could  be  conceived  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  changes  which 
have  since  transpired.  Even  Frank- 
lin, the  American  sage,  while  spend- 
ing his  quiet  evenings  at  home,  and 
penning  his  truthful  maxims,  with  all 
his  fertility  of  genius,  and  strong  de- 
sire for  the  world’s  improvement, 
could  only  take  in  a dim  vision  of 
what  would  succeed  his  times.  The 
United  States  of  America  were  then 
EngKsh  colonies.  Canada  was  a 
French  settlement,  and  Australia  all 
but  unknown.  America  had  not  a 
steamer  upon  her  lakes,  and  scarcely 
a public  library  in  her  towns.  Her 
literature  was  unable  to  offer  one  suc- 
cessful monthly  magazine,  and  her 
people  read  London  books,  and  obeyed 
British  laws.  Her  shores  received 
English  convicts,  and  to  her  planta- 
tions were  sent  ship-loads  of  children 
kidnapped  in  English  toums.  Her 
forests  were  unfelled,  and  her  bound- 
less prairies  uncultivated.  Her  cot- 
ton-fields, which  have  since  been  like 
a mine  of  golden  wealth  to  old  Eng- 
land, were  unplanted;  and  within 
eighty  years,  when  the  first  specimen 
of  cotton  arrived  at  Liverpool,  it  was 
stopped  at  the  custom-house,  as  none 
of  the  officers  were  aware  that  the 
United  States  grew  cotton  for  export. 

In  the  old  world,  within  the  same 
period,  the  changes  have  been  as  great. 
One  Hundred  Years  ago,  slavery  was 
not  abolished,  even  in  England  ! The 
law  courts  of  Westminster  had  not 
pronounced  that  memorable  decision, 
which  gave  freedom  to  a man  whose 


only  crime  was,  “being  guilty  of  a 
skin  not  coloured  like  our  own,”  and 
after  which  decision  a Christian  poet 
could  pen  those  noble  lines, — 

“Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their 
lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 
fall." 

One  Hundred  Years  ago,  know- 
ledge was  centralized  chiefly  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  Its  beneficent 
diffusion,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  had  scarcely  be- 
gun. That  mind-awakening  power, 
the  Press,  with  its  “ thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  hum,”  was 
in  a feeble  and  shackled  state.  It 
was  criminal  to  give  reports  of  the 
speeches  made  in  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  the  meagre  sketches 
printed,  appeared  with  fictitious 
names.  The  Times,  and  other  leading 
journals,  were  not  in  existence,  with 
their  unrivalled  staffs,  presenting  the 
world's  news  for  their  countless  read- 
ers, or  with  hold  pen  disclosing  ca- 
binet decisions,  and  redressing  public 
wrongs — also  when  parliament  assem- 
bles, reporting  above  twenty  columns 
of  speeches,  and  gi^dng  their  own 
masterly  opinions  thereon.  How  like 
a miracle  of  power  ! Whilst  the  Uving 
voice  can  only  reach  the  few  within 
the  walls — the  printed  column,  borne 
by  a morning  train,  travels  far  and 
wide,  so  that  before  sun-set,  all  Eng- 
land listens  to  the  sentiments  uttered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  pre- 
vious night. 

One  Hundred  Years  ago,  the  Post- 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


PREFACE. 


The  tDriter  Good  Timee^'  wovM  here  eoeprm  his  very  sincere  tTuinTcs 
i ) Mb.  WATBiwa,  of  the  London  ^ Times;  to  Dk.  Hi  dson,  of  the  Manchester 
. Ithenceum,  to  Hr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  to  J . Tit)d  Peatt,  EsQ.,yiw’  thexr 
] indness  in  fwmishing  various  fac^  and  informaii(n-. 


With  qratoful  feelinqs  he  likewise  heys  to  achnowledoe  the  gerierous  propo- 
< aJ.  hf  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  hte  ffigl  Sheriff  of  N'orthvmher- 
i JTid,  fto  supplv  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  Txyndon^  with  400  copies,  to  send  one 
1 9 each  of  the  Societies  in  union  with  it;)  and  to  the  following  NcMemen  and 
Tentlemen  for  their  cordial  approved  of  the  proposed,  avid  for  their  respective 
( ontribvdieMs; 

The  Rioht  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Viscount  Goderich,  M.P.,  I Sir  B.  Hetwooo,  Bart.,  Manchester. 

Joseph  Eaton,  Esq.,  Bristol  | William  Rathuone,  Esq.,  Liverpool 

Richard  Rathbone,  Esq.,  IAve<pool 


The  following  extracts  from  letters,  convey  the  opir  ion  of  men  distinguished 
\ or  the  interest  they  have  long  taken  in  the  wdfare  of  the  working  classes. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  July  ISth,  1S54. 

Sir.— Your  experience,  and  mine,  of  the  working  cla*«es,  is  the  same.  A publlca- 
ion  such  as  "The  Savings*  Bank  and  the  Fireside,*;  would  do  good  service  were  it  read 
tf  the  people.  X encloae  Post  Office  Order  for  60  copies. 

Sir  HOBKRT  PEHL.  Bart,  M.P.  Dravtori  Manor,  Dec.  2nd, 

T bejr  to  thank  you  for  a copy  of  your  " Connsel  for  SVorkinjf  Men.  ^ I had  how- 
ler already  some  time  as^  purchased  a copr,  and  harinjr  re;id  it  with  attention,  not  only 
boroufzhly  approve  of  its  contents,  but  think  you  are  cntitlrd  to  irrcat  credit,  for  concent 
rating  in  a clear,  intelligent  stvle.  so  verv  much  really  valuable  information  for  the  Working 
nasses  I am  sure  Presidrats  of  Mechanics*  Institutions  would  do  well  to  favour  ite 
irculation;  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  directing  the  publisher  to  forward  to  me  100 
opies,  for  distribution  amongst  my  poorer  neighbours. 

H.  W.  WICKHAM.  Fsq.,  M P . r 

Sir,— I think  “ The  Savings*  Bank  and  the  Firesido,**  calculated  to  be  of  great 
isetothe  working  classes,  and  I will  therefore  thank  von  to  sendv«i  Low  Moor  Iron 
Forks,  by  rail,  six  packets  containing  50  copies  each  Wish!  ig  yon  every  success  m the 
irouiation  of  the  work. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Southwark.  August  3rd,  1854. 

Sir —Tour  work  is  mnltum  in  parvo,  and  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
he  working  classes,  to  habits  of  economy  and  temperance  Be  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
lacket  of  .in,  and  T will  bend  for  more  if  they  meet  with  acc-iptance.  The  advantages  of 
iavings*  Banks  and  Building  Societies,  cannot  be  too  much  enforced, 

W.  C MAOREADY,  Esq.,  Sherborr.e  House,  Aug.  1st.  1S54. 

Dear  Sir, I am  truly  happv  to  And  our  sentiments  in  such  peWeet  unison,  on  so 

leeply  interesting  a subiect  as  the  difftision  of  knowledge  among  the  working  classes,  and 
heir  intellectual  elevation.  Tour  pamphlet  T think  likely  to  he  conducive^  to  extensive  ^ood, 
nd  as  1 sbaM  be  happv  to  make  the  members  of  our  Mecbaaics*  Institution  acquainted 
rith  it,  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  send  me  two  packets  of  50  eaoh, 

J.  TIDD  PRATT,  Esq.,  London,  Aug.  8th,  1854.  ^ 

Sir, can  assure  you  that  many  to  whom  T have  ohewn  " The  Savings  Bank 

nd  the  Fireside,**  agree  witt  me  that  it  is  a very  valuable  an<l  usefhl  publication 

iREAT  WESTERN  RATT.WAY.  Mechanics*  Institutior  . Paddington. Oct 26th, IR'^ 
Sir,— I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  forwarding  to  me,  at  yoiir  earliest  convcnie.nce,  100 
opies  of  the  work.  “Good  Times  **  T have  submitted  the  copy  to  the  chief  committee,  and 
i has  met  with  their  decided  approbation. 

Clergymen,  Employers,  Directors  of  Mechanic  Tnstitutes,  diC.,  wishv^ 
or  one  huridred  copies  or  more,  for  didr^tUm,  wU,  please  correspond  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Sikes, 

OF  THE  HUDDiat*nELD  BaNXINO  COMPkNT. 
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GOOD  TIME  i r ^ 

E5JGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  ONE  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO. 


One  Hundred  Years  ago — howim- 
perfectly  could  be  conceived  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  changes  which 
have  since  transpired.  Even  Frank- 
lin, the  American  sage,  while  spend- 
ing his  quiet  evenings  at  home,  and 
penning  his  truthful  maxims,  with  all 
his  fertility  of  genius,  and  strong  de- 
sire for  the  world’s  improvement, 
could  only  take  in  a dim  vision  of 
what  would  succeed  his  times.  The 
United  States  of  America  were  then 
English  colonies.  Canada  was  a 
French  settlement,  and  Australia  all 
but  unknown.  America  had  not  a 
steamer  upon  her  lakes,  and  scarcely 
a public  library  in  her  towms.  Her 
literature  was  unable  to  offer  one  suc- 
cessful monthly  magazine,  and  her 
people  read  London  books,  and  obeyed 
British  law's.  Her  shores  received 
English  convicts,  and  to  her  planta- 
tions were  sent  ship-loads  of  children 
kidnapped  in  English  to\vns.  Her 
forests  were  imfelled,  and  her  bound- 
less prairies  uncultivated.  Her  cot- 
ton-fields,  which  have  since  been  like 
a mine  of  golden  wealth  to  old  Eng- 
land, w'ere  implanted ; and  within 
eighty  years,  when  the  first  specimen 
of  cotton  arrived  at  Liverpool,  it  was 
stopped  at  the  custom-house,  as  none 
of  the  officers  were  aware  that  the 
United  States  grew  cotton  for  export. 

In  the  old  w'orld,  wdthin  the  same 
period,  the  changes  have  been  as  great. 
One  Hundred  Years  ago,  slavery  was 
not  abolished,  even  in  England  ! The 
law  courts  of  Westminster  had  not 
pronounced  that  memorable  decision, 
which  gave  freedom  to  a man  whose 


only  crime  w'as,  “being  guilty  of  a 
skin  not  coloured  like  our  owm,”  and 
after  w'hich  decision  a Christian  poet 
could  pen  those  noble  lines, — 

"Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their 
lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 
fall." 

One  Hundred  Years  ago,  know- 
ledge was  centralized  chiefly  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  Its  beneficent 
diffusion,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  had  scarcely  be- 
gun. That  mind-awakening  power, 
the  Press,  with  its  “ thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  bum,”  was 
in  a feeble  and  shackled  state.  It 
was  criminal  to  give  reports  of  the 
speeches  made  in  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  the  meagre  sketches 
printed,  appeared  with  fictitious 
names.  The  Times,  and  other  leading 
journals,  w'ere  not  in  existence,  with 
their  unrivalled  staffs,  presenting  the 
world’s  news  for  their  countless  read- 
ers, or  with  bold  pen  disclosing  ca- 
binet decisions,  and  redressing  public 
wrongs — also  when  parliament  assem- 
bles, reporting  above  twenty  columns 
of  speeches,  and  giving  their  own 
masterly  opinions  thereon.  How  like 
a miracle  of  power  ! MTiilst  the  living 
voice  can  oiuy  reach  the  few  within 
the  walls — the  printed  column,  borne 
by  a morning  train,  travels  far  and 
wide,  so  that  before  sun-set,  all  Eng- 
land listens  to  the  sentiments  uttered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  pre- 
vious night. 

One  Hundred  Years  ago,  the  Post- 


Offi  *e  was  a monopoly.  In  many 
I loca  ities,  letters  from  distant  towns 

wer  : very  few  and  far  between.  The 
Lon  ion  mail  once  arrived  in  Edin- 
bur|;h  with  a single  letter.  The  bags 
wer ; usually  conveyed  in  carts  at  a 
“speed”  averaging  four  miles  an 
hou  •.  Palmer  had  not  introduced 
mai  coaches,  nor  had  Rowland  Hill 
pro]  osed  the  Penny  Postage.  In 
j mai  y districts,  the  roads  w'ere  almost 

! imp  issable  to  conveyances.  Not  a 

canil  had  been  constructed.  Rail- 
wa)  3 w'ere  long  afterwards  imknown, 
— n ilways,  beneficent  friends  to  work- 
ing men,  bringing  them  the  raw  ma- 
teriii  on  which  their  labour  is  em- 
ploy ed,  and  the  food  and  warmth 
whi  jh  make  homes  comfortable,  — 
ran  vays,  which  convey  friends  or 
rela  fives  from  a distant  county,  or 
frori  the  nearest  town,  at  a speed 
whijh  would  tire  the  fleetest  horse, 
and  at  a price  which  makes  it  dear  to 
wal  c. 

C NE  Hundred  Years  ago,  England 
had  not  a Sunday  scholar  in  her  realm, 
and  Europe  had  not  one  mechanics’ 
institution.  Bull-baiting  and  beer- 
drii  king  were  the  chief  amusements, 
and  pitching  and  tossing  the  common 
' gan  es.  Witches  were  feared,  and 

ghcsts  were  believed  in.  But  page 
aftc  r page  of  the  kindred  volumes  of 
the  Book  of  Nature,  and  the  Book  of 
Goi  i,  have  become  familiar  as  house- 
hol  I words  in  many,  would  they  were 
in  2very  home,  elevating  the  mind 
and  purifying  the  heart,  wherever 
the:  r combined  influence  is  felt.  In 
oldim  time,  a hundred  acres  of  land 
hav  2 been  given  for  a Bible,  and  now 
a fi  11  and  perfect  copy  can  be  bought 
for  tenpence,  or  a New  Testament  for 
fou  pence.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
the  soil  of  England  did  not  yield  one 
hal  ■ its  present  produce.  Watt  had 
not  constructed  his  wonder-working 
eng  jie.  Aikwaright  had  not  made  his 

L 


invention,  nor  Davy  his  discoveries. 

Johnson  had  not  published  his  die-  f 
tionary,  nor  Murray  his  grammar. 

Raikes  had  not  gathered  his  little 
band  of  Gloucester  children  who 
formed  in  truth  the  First  Sunday- 
school,  nor  had  Birkbeck  addressed 
those  Glasgow  artisans  who  consti- 
tuted the  FIRST  MF.CHANICS’  INSTITU- 
TION. Wellington,  Peel,  Russell,  and 
Grey,  and  a bright  host  of  men,  were 
all  unborn ; and  a brilliant  series  of 
discoveries  were  all  undreamed  of. 

The  sun  had  not  been  engaged  as  a 
portrait-painter,  nor  the  lightning’s 
flash  as  a swift  messenger.  Conti-  ^ 
nental  Europe  was  soon  after  Eng- 
land’s battle-field,  and  when  the 
mounted  courier  arrived  in  Downing- 
street  with  despatches  from  the  seat 
of  war,  the  prime  minister,  William  ‘ 
Pitt,  was  often  called  out  of  bed  at 
all  hours  of  the  night.  But  should 
English  soldiers  again  unsheath  the 
sword  for  duty — were  the  telegraph 
extended  to  the  spot,  tidings  of  the 
eventful  day  would  be  wafted  over 
lands  and  under  seas  to  England’s 
capital,  ere  the  hour — 

‘‘Our  bugles  sang  truce— for  the  night-cloud 
had  lowered, 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  ^ , 
sky : 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  over- 
powered, 

The  weary  to  sleep  and  the  wounded  to  die." 

One  HifNDRED  Years  ago,  penal 
laws  were  harsh,  commercial  laws  in- 
jurious. Since  the  reign  of  William 
III.  it  had  been  death  to  steal  in  a 
shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  In 
1785,  ninety-seven  persons  were  ex- 
ecuted in  London  for  that  offence 
alone,  and  the  dreadful  spectacle  was 
seen  of  tu  enty  hanging  at  the  same 
time.  Howard  had  not  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  bringing  to  the  bar  of  pub^ 

He  opinion  the  secret  cruelties  prac- 
tised within  the  recesses  of  many 
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prisons.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
not  Hstened  to  a Romilly,  pleading 
that  a more  merciful  spirit  be  breathed 
into  the  statute  laws  of  the  realm. 
Mrs.  Fry  had  not  passed  through  the 
wards  of  Newgate,  with  those  words 
of  Christian  kindness  on  her  lips, 
which  often  brought  the  most  repro- 
bate to  tears,  and  led  many  to  true 
repentance.  London  was  in  some 
localities  a rendezvous  for  highway- 
men and  burglars.  It  was  unsafe  to 
travel  into  the  suburbs  after  dark. 
The  city  had  been  miserably  lit  with 
dingy  oil  lamps,  until  the  London  Gas 
Company  applied  for  their  act  in  1816. 
It  was  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  likely  to  “ prove  injurious  to  the 
public,  and  ruin  that  most  important 
branch  of  trade — the  whale  fishery.” 
Men  of  learning  and  renown  ridiculed 
the  idea,  that  an  invisible  kind  of  air 
would  travel  in  pipes  under  ground, 
and  then  bui'st  forth  into  a resplendent 
light.  The  experiment  was  made  in 
Pall  Mall,  with  complete  success,  and 
the  scene  resembled  some  briUiant 
illumination. 

Slowly  as  these  changes  were  intro- 
duced, there  were  others  that  were 
slower  still.  The  condition  of  woik- 
ing  people  had  long  been  stationary. 
Poets  had  not  even  suny, 

There ’s  a good  time  coming,  boys, 

Wait  a little  longer.*’ 

One  Hundred  Years  ago,  London 
had  its  Bank  of  England,  and  its  pri- 
vate banks,  one  of  which,  Messrs. 
Child  and  Co.,  has  books  showing  that 
they  were  in  business  as  far  bmli  as 
the  year  1663  ; but  in  country  towns, 
banks  were  almost  unknown.  Not  in 
England,  not  in  Europe,  not  in  Ame- 
rica, was  there,  a hundred  years  ago, 
one  of  the  banks  for  the  people — 
the  savings’  bank,  which  has  since 
become  one  of  the  noblest  institutions 
in  the  realm.  When  FrankHn  wrote 


his  Way  to  make  Money  Plentiful  in 
every  Mans  Pocket,  little  did  he  dream 
of  the  facilities  and  encouragements 
which  are  now  given  to  act  up  to  his 
good  counsel.  It  is  not  yet  forty 
years  since  the  first  of  the  savings’ 
banks  was  established,  and  they  have 
extended  so  rapidly  that  there  are  now 
454  in  England,  26  in  Wales,  45  in 
Scotland,  and  51  in  Ireland;  and  in 
November  last  1,240,732  depositors 
in  the  United  Kingdom  could  cheer 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  they 
had  “ a balance  at  their  banker’s.’’ 
Above  one- half  of  the  depositors  have 
balances  under  £20,  but  the  average 
sum  belonging  to  each  person  is 
£26  10s.  2d.,  and  the  total  amount 
£32,892,382. 

Proudly  may  the  Queen  of  England 
refer  to  the  bank  of  her  people,  with 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deposit- 
ors— a host  far  exceeding  in  number 
her  armies  and  navies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  a sum  total  surpassing 
the  balances  in  any  national  bank  in 
the  world.  Proudly  may  she  com- 
pare her  people  with  those  of  any  na- 
tion in  Eurojie,  and  as  her  brave  sol- 
diers pass  in  review,  she  may  rejoice 
to  know  that,  in  the  military  savings’ 
banks  in  1851,  9,575  soldiers  had 
£121,188,  being  £12  13s.  each  deposit- 
or. That  amount  had,  in  April,  1854, 
increased  to  £219,045  3s.  Confidently 
may  her  Majesty  rely  upon  a people 
who  are  thus  faithful  to  themselves ; 
and  if,  through  this  noble  realm,  there 
should  be  an  interest  taken  in  everv  cot- 
tage  home  in  savings’  banks  and  inde- 
pendence, along  with  due  progress 
in  the  elevating  principles  of  virtue 
and  religion,  truly  glorious  would  be 
her  reign.  But  before  this  yood  time 
cominy  can  be  realized,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  practically  to 
learn  the  great  truth  that  money  is 
POWER — and  that  if  the  workmg  classes 
of  England  would  henceforth  save  a 
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fav  'proportion  of  that  incalculable  sum 
wh.ch  is  annually  paid  to  them  in 
wa  ;es,  and  either  wisely  appropriate 
it  :o  the  purchase  of  good  food  or 
bel  ter  wearing  apparel,  for  themselves 
an(  I their  families ; to  the  improve- 
meit  of  their  homes,  and  enriching 
thf  m with  every  suitable  comfort ; or 
whsre  these  desirable  objects  have 
be<  n attained — if  they  would  accumu- 
lat  5 such  proportion  in  savings’  banks, 
bu  Iding  societies,  and  similar  institu- 
tiois,  the  results  would  individually 
be  a source  of  joy  and  thankfulness, 
and  in  the  aggregate  confer  a great 
bh  ssing  upon  the  community  at  large. 

'[lie  inducements  to  take  so  judi- 
cicus  a course  are  many.  For  in- 
stance, not  the  commerce  alone,  but 
thi ! various  trades  of  England,  are  in 
a i tate  of  incessant  fluctuation.  Pros- 
pe  :ity  may  be  the  order  of  the  day  in 
on  3 locality,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
ye  ir,  and  before  its  close,  short  hours 
at  the  mills,  or  looms  tmemployed  at 
be  me — furnaces  extinguished,  or  pits 
de  lerted,  may  ofier  distressing,  though 
silanty  evidence,  that  a blight  has 
cone  over  the  district,  and  speak  at 
th3  same  time  with  trumpet  tongue, 
as  to  the  inestimable  value  of  fore- 
th  3Ught  and  economy. 

And  it  is  in  these  dark  days  that  a 
sadngs’  bank  book,  with  a “silver 
Ibing,”  will  be  valuable  as  was  a 
W ill-stocked  larder  in  the  olden  time. 
E 'ery  pound  sterling  laid  by  in  good 
ti:  nes,  will,  in  bad  times,  buy  into  the 
cc  ttage-home,  right  welcome  supplies 
oi  flour  and  meat,  coffee  and  tea,  sugar 
ai  d milk.  Work  may  be  scarce,  and 
W3ather  may  be  cold,  but  firesides 
w J1  still  be  warm,  and  food  abundant, 
ai  id  children  merry,  where  fathers  and 
n others,  and  the  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  have,  in  the  years  gone  by, 
k ipt  adding  a little  to  their  money  in 
tl  le  savings'  bank. 

The  old  objection,  “ We  can’t  afford 
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to  lay  amthing  by,”  will,  alas!  too 
often  be  used.  Oh  ! that  every  honest  ^ 
heart  in  England  would  aid  in  ex- 
posing that  mistake ! “ Can’t  afford 

to  lay  anything  by !” — Let  us,  for  an 
instant,  appeal  to  facts,  and  they 
should  for  ever  dispel  such  a delusion. 

What  is  the  drink  and  tobacco  bill  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — that  debasing, 
that  self-imposed  taxation,  from  which  \ 
flows  so  great  a flood  of  suffering  and 
sin,  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  crime ! 

The  proportion  of  that  bill,  represent- 
ing the  cost  of  the  intoxicating  drinks 
and  tobacco  consumed  by  working 
people,  is  as  follows ^ 

British  and  colonial  spirits,£20,81 0,208 
Brandy  ......  3,281,250 

Total  for  spirits  . . 24,091,458 
Ale  and  beer  by  licensed  ' 

brewers  only  . . . 25,383,165 


For  intoxicating  drinks  . 49,474,623 
Add  snuff  and  tobacco  . 7,588,607 

£57,063,230 

As  one  thousand  sovereigns  weigh 
about  twenty  - one  pounds  (troy 
weight),  the  above  sum  is  equal  to  one 

MILLION  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY- 
EIGHT  THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-THREE  POUNDS  Weight  of  SOlld 
sold,  or  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  THIBTT- 
FIVE  TONS,  wasted  by  the  working 
classes  every  year  upon  drink  and 
tobacco. 

Working  men,  the  sum  total  accu- 
mulated during  thirty  years  in  all  the 
savings’  banks  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  £32,892,382.  Magnificent 
the  amount,  but  it  would  not  pay  for 
the  intoxicating  liquor  and  tobacco 
you  consume  in  seven  months.  No ! 
Melancholy  as  it  may  appear,  in  two 
hundred  and  ten  days  all  would  be  gone, 
and  not  a shilling  left  behind ! Eng- 
lishmen, that  chant  the  glorious  song. 
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•‘Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,”  are 
themselves  the  sad  unconscious  slaves 
of  fines  and  footings,  pots  and  pipes, 
bottles  and  barrels  ; slaves  of  the 
dram-shop  and  pawn-shop  ; slaves  of 
the  beer-house  and  poor-house.  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  proud  privilege  it  is 
to  have  independence  for  their  birth- 
right, are  continually  parting  with 
that  birthright  for  a mess  of  drink. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
compiled  the  above  returns,  and  truly 
may  he  add — 

“There  is  one  consideration  of  a painful 
character  ; it  is  that  among  the  working  classes 
so  very  large  a portion  of  the  earnings  of  the 
male  head  of  the  family  is  devoted  by  him  to 
his  personal  and  sensual  gratifications.  Among 
artisans  earning  from  20s.  to  30s.  weekly,  it  is 
said  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  is  in 
many  cases  thus  selfishly  devoted.  This  state 
of  things  need  not  be  if  the  people  generally 
were  better  instructed  as  regards  their  social 
duties.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  conceive  of 
any  man,  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the  easy 
classes,  that  he  should  exhibit  such  a degree  of 
selfish  indulgence,  and  if  such  a case  were 
found  to  exist,  the  individual  would  be  ex- 
ecrated as  a monster  of  brutality.  Take  even 
the  case  of  a clerk  with  a salary  of  £80  a-year 
— a small  fraction  beyond  30s.  per  week,  and  it 
will  be  considered  quite  exceptional  if  he  spent 
anything  like  a fourth  part  of  his  earnings  upon 
objects  in  which  the  wife  and  children  had  no 
share." 

We  have  mentioned  that  there  were 
454  savings'  banks  in  England,  for  the 
people  to  save  their  money  in ; but  for 
them  to  spend  their  money  in,  to  the 
last  penny ^ it  appears  by  a return  to 
the  House  of  Commons  last  year  that 
there  were  40,913  beer  houses  and 
61,040  public  houses,  making  toge- 
ther 101,953  houses  for  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  England,  14,812  in 
Scotland,  and  15,280  in  Ireland.  Thus 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
for  one  savings'  bank  to  lead  a work- 
ing man  to  independence  in  age, 
there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
public  houses  or  beer  shops  to  lead 
him  to  POVERTY  or  crime.  That  such 


is  their  influence,  young  men  in  gaols 
— old  men  in  poor  houses — criminals 
in  the  hulks — transports  in  the  colo- 
nies, unite  in  asserting  — “ It  was 
drink  that  led  us  on  and  made  us 
what  we  are" — “If  we  had  never 
gone  to  the  beer  house  we  should  not 
have  been  here." 

Painful  as  it  is  to  know  the  above, 
yet  at  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  the 
same  cause  has  produced  equally  sad 
results. 

The  Times  of  Feb.,  1850,  announced  *'  that  a 
committee  of  flag  officers  was  then  sitting  at  the 
Admiralty  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  grog 
which  was  daily  served  out  to  the  seamen  of 
her  Majesty's  navy,  and  to  give  a fair  compensa- 
tion by  increasing  their  pay,  it  being  a notori- 
ous fact  that  the  majority  of  punishments 
which  take  place  in  the  British  navy  (34,000 
lashes  in  the  last  three  years)  are  either  directly 
or  indirectly  the  result  of  drukkerness, 
the  transition  from  the  can  to  the  cat  being 
cause  and  effect.  In  the  American  navy  the 
coffee  or  tea  pot  is  the  sober  substitute  for  the 
grog  can,  and  the  result  is  that  in  a service  re- 
quiring all  the  energy,  hardihood,  and  skill 
that  a seaman  can  possess,  viz.,  the  whale 
fishery — the  ships  of  the  United  States  have 
confessedly  driven  the  English  out  of  the  South 
Seas.” 

And  there  will  be  good  times  on 
shore  when  the  coffee  cup  has  driven 
the  drink  can  far  away,  and  when 
Mary  Coffeebean,  and  not  John  Bar- 
leycorn, has  won  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding at  every  table. 

The  Times  of  December  last,  notic- 
ing the  petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  check 
the  fabrication  of  so  much  ardent 
spirit  in  his  country,  as  it  was  un- 
dermining the  noblest  faculties  of  his 
people,  and  causing  intemperance  to 
prevail  to  a frightful  extent,  remarked 
in  a leading  article — 

“ That  in  England  the  drinking  of  spirits  i, 
carried  to  an  extent  most  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  a peculiarity  of 
spirit  drinking,  that  the  money  spent  in  it  is  at 
the  best  thrown  away,  and  in  general  far  worse 
than  thrown  away.  It  neither  supplies  the 
natural  wants  of  man,  nor  offers  an  adequate 
substitute  for  thm.  Indeed  it  is  £sr  too  favour- 
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a jle  a view  of  the  subject  to  treat  the  money 
B ^ent  in  it  as  if  it  were  cast  into  the  sea.  There 

i something  exceedingly  irritating  that  a great 
p irt  of  a harvest,  raised  with  infinite  care  and 
p iins,  instead  of  adding  to  the  national  wealth, 
a id  bringing  the  rich  returns  that  in  this  sea- 
8 >n  of  famine  it  could  not  fail  to  command,  is 
p lured,  in  the  shape  of  liquid  fire^  down  the 
t iroats  of  a nation  that  produced  it,  and  instead 
0 leaving  them  wiser  and  tiappier,  tends  to 

ii  ipoverish  them,  by  the  waste  of  labour  and 
c ipital,  and  degrade  them  by  vicious  anddebili- 
t ting  indulgence.  A great  portion  of  the  har- 
V 58t  of  Sweden,  and  many  other  countries,  is 
a )plied  to  a purpose  compared  to  which  it  would 
h ive been  better  that  the  corn  had  nevergrown, 
0 that  it  had  been  mildewed  in  the  ear.  No 
w ay  so  rapid  to  increase  the  wealth,  of  nations^ 
a id  the  morality  of  society,  could  be  devised  as 
ii  e utter  annihilation  of  the  manufacture  of 
a dent  spiritSj  constituting,  as  they  do,  an  in- 
fi  lite  waste  and  an  unmixed  evil*  The  man 
who  shall  invent  a really  efficient  antidote  to 
tiiis  system  of  voluntary  and  daily  poisoning, 
w ill  deserve  a high  place  among  the  benefactors 
o ' his  species.  He  will  increase  the  riches  of 
n itions  and  the  morality  of  individuals,  without 
tl  e demand  of  any  extra  labour,  or  the  sacrifice 

0 any  rational  or  healthful  pleasure,  but  merely 
b ' a better  distribution  of  those  funds  which 
tl  e industry  of  a people  has  created,  but  which 
tl  eir  folly  dissipates  in  the  consumption  of 
tl  ese  baneful  compounds.” 

The  manly  avowal  of  these  unques- 
ti  Dnable  truths  reflects  high  honour 
upon  that  distinguished  paper — the 

1 imes,  and  their  dissemination  through 
t!  le  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  is 
jn  ost  desirable. 

The  sum  total  expended  in  the 
T nited  Kingdom  upon  intoxicating 
drinks  has  already  been  stated:  let 
u J now  give  a few  details.  The  chief 
c >nstable  of  Salford  calculates  that 
L.  the  2,037  public  houses  and  beer 
Lmses  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
d£  1,074  is  spent  every  Saturday  night 
ij . liquor,  which  in  one  year  reaches 
tl  .e  astounding  sum  of  £211,848 — all 
6;  lent  in  injuring  the  health  and  de- 
p ‘aving  the  morals.  Angels  may 
v eep  at  this  sad  and  sinful  prepara- 
ti  Dn  for  the  tranquil  happiness  of  the 
Stbbath-day!  In  Bradford,  in  a 
si  ogle  hour,  on  a recent  Saturday 


night,  twelve  dram  shops  in  the  toAvn 
were  visited  by  no  fewer  than  1,904 
persons — 1,065  men,  700  women,  and  ^ 
the  rest  were  boys  and  girls.  In  one 
mill  in  Lancashire  131  men  earned 
weekly  £154  16s,,  twelve  of  them 
were  abstainers,  but  the  remaining 
119  spent  £1,355  2s.  3d.  a- year  in 
drink,  viz.,  £11  7s.  9d.  each;  thus, 
though  in  the  receipt  of  high  wages, 
scarcely  laying  by  a farthing  for  a 
time  of  sickness  at  home,  or  stagna- 
tion in  trade  ; yet  when  these  visita- 
tions come,  it  is  more  common  for  an 
intemperate  man  to  cast  reflections 
upon  others,  than  candidly  to  look 
back  on  his  own  conduct,  with  the 
determination  to  adopt  a better  course. 

In  one  borough  in  Wales — Merthyr 
Tydfil,  £800,000,  gold  and  silver,  is 
annually  paid  in  wages,  and  yet  the 
most  wanton  intemperance  prevails. 
Improvidence  is  a disease,  and  drunk- 
enness the  bane  of  many  well-paid 
men.  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  there 
are  600  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  in  one  street  on  a 
recent  Saturday  evening  431  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  seen  to  enter 
the  public  houses.  A few  years  ago 
it  w'as  fnmd  that  Bury,  Lancashire, 
with  25,000  inhabitants,  was  spending  ^ 
above  £54,000  in  beer  and  spirits,  viz., 

£2  3s.  4 c?.  per  head  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child.  This  sum  would 
pay  the  rent  and  taxes  of  upwards  of 
6,770  new  cottages  at  £8  per  annum. 

In  the  (ity  of  Glasgow  30,000  men 
spend  their  wages  each  Saturday 
night  in  the  most  degrading  drunk- 
enness. In  the  town  of  Greenock, 

330  spirit  shops  degrade  the  working 
classes,  both  soul  and  body,  and  keep 
them  constantly  hanging  over  the 
abyss  of  pauperism.  Nothing  re- 
deems them.  Some  kind  - hearted 
men  formed  an  artisans’  club,  where 
cofiee  could  be  had  at  prime  cost,  hot 
baths  at  sixpence,  and  a profusion  of 
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newspapers  and  magazines,  yet  all 
had  to  be  sold  off,  and  the  very  fur- 
niture put  to  the  hammer.  Intoxicat- 
ing liquors  in  the  end  so  degrade  their 
victims,  that  there  is  no  wish  to  rise 
and  be  free  again. 

In  Edinburgh  an  equally  sad  state 
of  things  has  been  found  to  exist. 
The  number  of  persons  that  entered 
the  public  houses  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
course  of  one  Sundav,  amounted  to 
41,796,  of  whom  7,000  were  under  14 
years  of  age,  and  3,000  under  8.  An 
eye-witness  wrote — 

“ I was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a girl,  a 
mere  child,  coming  out  of  a public  house,  and 
carrying  a bottle  half  full  of  whisky.  But  while 
looking  at  her,  out  came  a ragged  woman  hiding 
someihing  below  her  rags;  next  cameahubb  ing 
old  male  creature,  smacking  h’s  lips;  then  a 
woman  more  ragged  than  before,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  or  cap  or  bonnet  on  her  head,  only 
tangled  grey  hairs.  Then  came  another,  and 
another,  all  to  the  ‘dead  march’  of  rags  and 
wretchedness.  The  door  was  half  closed,  but  I 
was  very  anxious  to  see  theinterior,the  fountain 
head  of  the  stream.  The  gas  was  low' — like  the 
place  itself — but  I could  see  a spectral  host  all 
alive  at  the  counter,  some  swallowing,  some 
paying,  some  bottling,  some  hiding  the  bottles 
and  little  pitchers.  It  was  a busy  hell-hive — 
with  an  able-bodied  man  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
evidently  bent  on  supplying  the  greatest  possi- 
ble variety  of  wretches  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch.” 

Without  any  further  allusion  to  the 
‘*rags  and  wretchedness,”  the  disease 
and  destitution,  w'hich  must  inevitably 
flow  from  these  bad  habits,  let  us  for 
an  instant  just  glance  at  the  crime* 
The  sheriff  of  Glasgow  said  in  1849, 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
drunkenness  is  the  cause  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  crime  existing  among 
the  working  classes  at  this  moment.” 
The  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  says, 

A very  large  per-ceiitage  of  crime, 
disease,  and  pauperism  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  drunkenness.”  Judge 
Wightman,  in  addressing  the  grand 
jxu'y  at  Liverpool  in  1846,  said  that 
“he  found  from  a pcTusal  of  the  de- 


positions, one  unfailing  cause  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  crimes  was,  as  it  was  in 
eveiy  other  calendar,  the  besetting  sin 
of  drunkenness.”  Baron  Alderson 
said  at  York,  ‘‘  If  they  took  away 
from  the  calendar  all  those  cases  with 
which  drunkenness  has  anv  connec- 
tion,  they  would  make  the  large  cal- 
endar a very  small  one.”  Judge  Pat- 
teson  said  at  Norwich,  “If  it  were 
not  for  this  drinking,  you  and  I would 
have  nothing  to  do.”  Judge  Erskine 
declared  at  Salisbury,  “that  ninety- 
nine  crimes  out  of  every  hundred 
were  brought  on  by  strong  drink.” 
And  on  one  occasion,  out  of  eighty 
criminals  tried  in  Glasgow,  with 
scarcely  a single  exception,  the  whole 
of  the  crimes  had  been  committed 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 
Such  is  the  concurring  testimony  from 
e\erj  Judgment  seat,  and  its  truth  finds 
a sad  echo  from  every  prison  cell. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  her  Majesty’s  in- 
spector of  prisons  in  Scotland,  writes 
in  his  recent  work  on  “ Crime” — 

“ I am  sure  that  I am  within  the  truth  when 
I state  as  the  result  of  extensive  and  minute 
inquiry,  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five  when  an 
offence  is  committed,  intoxicating  drink  has 
been  one  of  the  causes.” 

When  we  know  that  above  four  hun- 
dred persons  are  committed  to  the 
prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom  every 
twenty-four  hours,  who  that  has  a feel- 
ing heart  'v\ill  not  inquire,  whether 
such  a black  array  of  crime  shall 
always  exist  in  this  Christian  land. 
Who  can  picture  the  grief,  too  ter- 
rible for  teai's,  amidst  the  relatives  of 
this  dark  and  fallen  host — the  sister’s 
agony  and  the  brother’s  shame — a 
mother’s  cheerfulness  for  ever  gone, 
and  a father’s  “ grey  hairs  brought 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.’’ 

In  England,  it  is  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  her  people  to  be  free  as  the  air 
they  breathe,  but  commit  some  crime 
against  the  country’s  laws,  and  that 
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fire  ;dom  is  gone.  The  officers  of  jus- 
tic(!  are  quickly  on  the  scent,  and 
thtn  comes  the  announcement  that 
so  and  so  is  in  custody.  The  assizes 
are  soon  held,  and  if  the  fearful  evi- 
dei  ce  establishes  the  guilt — the  ver- 
dkt  is  given,  and  the  sentence  is 
pajsed.  A counsel’s  eloquence  may 
ha’  e caused  a court  to  ring  with  ap- 
ple use,  but,  in  the  prison  cells,  soon 
there  are  hearts  that  are  breaking 
wi'  h grief ; and  if  transportation  is 
the  doom,  who 

" B emembers  that  wave  after  wave  soon 
divides 

Bof  oms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever — 
He  Tts  that  are  parted,  and  broken  for  ever: 

Or  ireams  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave, 
Thi  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit’s 
grave." 

Reader,  may  it  be  your  happy  lot 
ne  ’er  to  have  to  pass  through  any  of 
the  se  sad  sorrows.  Will  you  remem- 
be:  that  here  below,  none  are  so  sure 
bu ; that  they  may  fall.  Look  around 
yo  ir  own  neighbourhood.  Mark  those 
ths  t are  amidst  the  list  of  fallen  ones. 
As  certain  if  the  intoxicating  glass  has 
bee  n their  boon  companion  in  their 
do  vnward  career — intoxicating  drink 
th:  t sets  on  fire  the  evil  existing  in  the 
hu  nan  heart ; and  if  it  have,  then, 
for  your  own  welfare  here  and  here- 
aft  jr,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
yo  ir  wife  and  little  ones,  shun  the 
int  3xicating  glass  as  you  would  a ser- 
pe:  it’s  sting. 

! Jut  there  is  one  more  dark  picture 
of  England’s  working  class,  also  pro- 
du;ed  by  the  poor  man’s  enemy — 
int  Dxicating  drink.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  wrote  recently — 

“ Much  of  the  labour  of  the  London  docks  is 
dor  8 by  contract,  and  the  contractors  are  chiefly 
pul  licans,  sometimes  associated  with  grocers 
anc  butchers.  The  contractors  compel  the  men 
to  ( rink,  and  that  to  such  fearful  excess  as  is 
8ca  cely  credible.  In  fact  the  men  often  throw 
the  drink  away,  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
for.  Out  of  twelve  shillings,  fifteen  shillings, 
or  I wenty  shillings  per  week,  the  men  will  take 
hot  le  twO'Snd-sixpence,  sometimes  a shUling, 


and  very  often  nothing  at  all  to  their  wives 
The  greatest  drunkards  are  the  greatest  favour- 
ites, and  always  certain  to  be  first  in  the  list  of 
the  engaged.  A temperance  man  is  jawed  out 
and  sent  to  the  streets  or  the  union.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  these  labourers  and  their  wives 
and  children  live  in  the  greatest  wretchedness, 
they  are  pawned  out — the  women  often  in  such 
a state  that  they  have  not  even  a petticoat,  for 
which  they  can  get  twopence  to  buy  bread  for 
their  hungry  children.  They  often  go  entire 
days  without  tasting  food.” 

We  here  would  ask,  can  such  vile 
drunkenness  be  good  for  trade — good 
TEADE,  the  working  man’s  true  fiiend 
— good  trtide,  which  brings  the  “ fair 
day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s  work”— 
when  orders  are  so  plentiful  that  two 
masters  are  inquiring  after  one  man  ? 
No  ! for  when  a drunkard’s  wife  and 
family  have  managed  to  buy  good 
clothes,  they  are  soon  off  to  the  pawn 
shop,  and  pledged  there,  instead  of 
being  worn.  Independence  of  the 
drink  shop  will  have  to  precede  inde- 
pendence of  the  pawn  shop.  Together 
they  have  flourished,  and  together 
they  will  fall.  Will  you,  then,  per- 
sonally endeavour  to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  that  glorious  time  ? If  you 
have  never  yet  had  money  in  a sav- 
ings’ bank,  resolve  with  a resolution 
that  will  not  fail  you  to  leave  poverty 
a “twelve  months’  march  behind,” 
and  out  of  the  next  wages  you  may 
draw,  take  some  to  the  bank.  An 
account  may  be  opened,  and  a book 
wiU  be  readily  given  to  you  on  taking 
your  first  shilling.  They  are  glad  to 
see  those  who  begin  with  small  sums. 
The  country  intended  savings’  banxs 
for  savings — from  shillings  up  to  sove- 
reigns. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion to  be  presented.  When  money 
has  been  wisely  expended,  many  are 
the  benefits  which  flow  from  it.  He 
that  pays  the  money  has  food  or  cloth- 
ing, or  blankets  or  carpets,  &c.,  to 
take  home  ; he  that  receives  the  money 
has  it  for  the  employment  of  labour, 
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in  producing  similar  articles  for  his 
^ shop.  But  calculations  have  been 
made,  showing  that  for  every  ten- 
pound  note  spent  in  drink,  less  than 
one  pound  goes  for  the  labour  em- 
ployed, while  for  every  ten-pound 
note  expended  upon  clothes,  blankets, 
household  goods,  &c.,  at  least  five 
pounds  out  of  it  go  in  wages  to  woik- 
f ing  men.  As  illustrations,  look  upon 
your  children,  and  remember  that  the 
clothing  of  every  little  one  has  en- 
abled some  weaver’s  shuttle  to  flv, 
and  brought  his  family  wage.  Also, 
that  every  chair  and  table  in  the  house 
has  caused  some  joiner  busy  work, 
and  every  hat  and  cap,  boot  and  shoe, 
bonnet  and  shawl,  have  helped  to  give 
“ a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s 
work”  in  some  perhaps  far  off  cot- 
\ tage  home. 

Follow  out  the  idea  further,  and 
then  endeavour  to  estimate  the  wages 
annually  received,  by  all  the  working 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
total  amount  would  far  exceed  the  in- 
come of  any  other  class  in  the  realm, 
and  directed  into  proper  channels, 
would  improve  and  expand  the  home 
trade  beyond  all  parallel.  An  im- 
proved home  trade  would  provide  in- 
.•  creased  employment  for  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  in  payment  of  the 
requisite  wages,  the  money  would 
quickly  find  its  way  again  into  the 
pockets  of  working  people. 

It  w’ould  be  a noble  union  if  all  who 
work  would  strike — ^but  against  the 
dram  shop  and  the  beer  house ; if  they 
would  make  their  weekly  payments — 
one  of  them  to  the  savings’  bank  or 
building  society ; and  if  they  w’ould 
henceforth  devote  their  w’ages  to  the 
comfort  and  w’elfare  of  their  own  fami- 
lies ! This  is  the  good  trades'  unioti, 
■*  into  which  the  people  of  England 
should  enter  to  a man.  A union  in 
which  the  glittering  piles  of  gold  and 
silver  paid  in  wages  weekly  in  the 


United  Kingdom  w’ould,  like  the 
“sweet  dew  from  heaven,”  confer  a 
blessing  on  all  around. 

About  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  steeling  are  weekly 
squandered  in  intoxicatmg  drink  and 
tobacco  by  the  working  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Imagine  that  for  a 
single  week  no  intoxicating  liquors 
were  drunk,  but  that  all  this  money 
were  sent  to  Manchester  for  cottons, 
calicoes,  &c.  M'hat  excitement  there 
would  be  on  the  exchange,  ghing  and 
receiving  orders  ! How  merrily  would 
go  the  mills  and  manufactories  ! How 
the  warehouses  w’ould  be  filled  with 
goods  until  nearly  a thousand  wagons 
took  them  to  the  railway  stations  to 
be  sent  to  every  town  in  the  kingdom! 
Keep  away  from  the  public  house 
another  week,  and  send  the  next 
£1,100,000  to  Bradford  for  children’s 
dresses.  What  amazement  as  the  let- 
ters containing  the  orders  "n’ere  read ! 
Bright  and  beautiful  the  styles,  and 
almost  boundless  the  quantities,  that 
such  an  arrival  of  money  w’ould  pro- 
duce ! The  third  week  send  the 
£1,100,000  to  Leeds  to  buy  woollens. 
Its  coloured  cloth-hall  would  be 
cleared,  and  its  village  clothiers  have 
in  distant  years  to  tell  their  children’s 
children  of  a market  day,  to  which 
“ they  ne’er  may  see  the  like  again  ! ” 
Send  the  fourth  £1,100,000  to  Paisley 
for  shawls  for  mothers  and  daughters. 
No  minstrel’s  song  tells  of  such  an 
amount  of  treasure  being  convoyed 
over  the  borders.  Swiftly  would  the 
shuttle  fly,  and  long  w’ould  there  be 
good  times  in  Paisley ! The  fifth 
£1,100,000  might  be  sent  to  Notting- 
ham for  hosiery.  Its  artisans  would 
require  months  and  months  to  com- 
plete so  magnificent  an  order ! The 
sixth  week’s  might  be  sent  to  North- 
ampton for  shoes.  Leather  would  be 
scarce,  and  every  maker  would  have 
to  stick  well  to  his  last,  for  a long  time 
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to  C(  me  ! The  seventh  to  Sheffield  for 
cutltry.  Ancient  as  is  the  Cutlers’ 
Con  pany.  its  annals  mention  no  period 
so  j rosperous  as  Sheffield  would  be  ! 
The  eighth  to  Staffordshire  for  china 
and  crockery.  The  potteries  would 
be  e nployed.  both  night  and  day,  be- 
fore one  half  the  sets  were  ready  ! 
The  ninth  might  be  sent  for  linens. 
Bar  isley  and  Belfast  might  divide  the 
mon  ey,  and  months  would  go  by  be- 
fore one  half  was  paid  in  wages  ! The 
tenti  to  Dewsbury  for  blankets.  New 
mill } w'ould  have  to  be  erected,  and 
the  population  all  busily  engaged  be- 
fore the  bales  were  ready ! The  eleventh 
mig  It  be  sent  to  London  for  books. 
But  they  could  not  be  obtained,  until 
the  paper  had  been  made,  and  such 
1 q lantity  would  more  than  employ 
all  hands  at  present  in  the  mills ! 
An(.  the  twelfth,  to  hallow  all  the 
rest  might  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
cha;  e of  copies  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  money  spent  in  intoxicating  drink 
in  ( ne  week,  would  supply  a Bible, 
not  only  to  every  home,  but  to  every 
mat  and  woman  in  the  empire  ! 

A 11  this  long  line  of  glorious  deeds 
cou  d be  accomplished  in  twelve  weeks 
— e>ghty~four  days,  were  the  working 
classes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
tha'  time,  to  refrain  from  intoxicating 
drii  k ! What  other  union  could  be 
so  J raught  with  comfort  to  innumer- 
abh  homes,  so  overflowing  with  bene- 
fits to  all  ? 

C ur  appeal  is  to  facts — to  truths 
whi  ch  are  admitted  wherev^er  intelli- 
genie  exists.  Header,  every  shilling 
you  expend  for  the  welfare  of  your 
fam  ily,  aids  a little  in  accomplishing 
the  above — 

Little  helps  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  impulse  stronger ; 

'Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day, 

Help  a little  longer.” 


HEALTHY  HOMES. 

The  drinking  habits  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  are  not  only  the  chief 
cause  of  bad  trade,  of  poverty,  and 
crime,  but  they  bring  with  them  a 
train  of  evils,  which  entail  ignorance, 
degradation,  disease,  and  even  death, 
as  their  direct  result.  When  the  stern 
enemy  mows  down  human  life  in 
masses,  we  are  accustomed  to  identify, 
as  the  only  scene,  the  dread  battle 
field,  with  its  roar  of  cannon  and  its 
clash  of  arms.  Recent  returns  from 
the  War  Office  show  that  during  22 
years  of  war  there  were  19,796  killed, 
and  79,709  wounded,  giving  an  annual 
average  of  899  killed,  and  3,623 
wounded.  To  this  sad  destruction  of 
human  life,  we  apply  the  words  car- 
nage and  butchery,  and  imagination 
shrinks  appalled  from  even  a concej)- 
tion  of  the  terrific  agonies  endured. 
But  a survey  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1848-9,  shows  that  there  were  lo- 
calities at  home  which  then  were 
equally  fields  of  death.  During  those 
two  years  there  were  no  fewer  than 
72,180  persons  killed  by  cholera  and 
diarrhoea,  34,397  of  these  were  able- 
bodied  persons,  capable  of  getting 
their  own  living ; thus  revealing  a 
sacrifice  of  life  in  the  midst  of  Eng- 
land’s cottage  homes,  as  bloody  as  the 
carnage  on  many  a battle  field  ! 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  estimates  that 
more  peojtle  are  annually  slain,  in 
England  alone,  by  typhus,  than  fell  at 
W'’aterloo.  And  that  the  cost  of  pre- 
ventible  disease  and  death  in  England 
is  nearly  £20,000,000  a year!  Another 
writer  states,  “ it  has  been  fomid  by 
medical  men  that  for  every  death  in 
excess,  there  have  been  at  the  least 
28  cases  of  sickness,  the  expense  of 
which  cannot  be  less  than  one  pound 
per  case.” 

There  is  no  denial  of  these  appal- 
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ing  facts,  and  men  of  the  highest 
skill,  and  noblest  sympathies,  are  now 
making  investigations  into  the  causes. 
They  have  tracked  disease  to  the 
localities  it  never  leaves,  in  which  it 
destroys  a great  portion  of  the  young, 
and  weakens  and  decimates  tho.se  Avho 
linger  on.  They  have  made  the  start- 
ling discovery  that  length  and  health 
of  days  may  be  the  happy  lot  in  one 
localiiy,  while  in  another,  in  the  same 
town,  long  sicknesses  and  untimely 
deaths  are  entering  almost  every  door. 

In  London  it  was  found  in  1849 
that,  in  the  Whitechapel  district,  1 
in  every  19  inhabitants  died,  while  in 
Islington  only  1 in  52,  and  in  Har- 
row square  only  1 in  60.  The  town 
of  Liverpool,  in  which  many  thou- 
sands live  in  cellars,  has  the  most 
unhealthy  district  in  England.  In 
Harvard  - street,  which  should  be 
called  the  “ street  of  death,”  the 
mortality  was  1 in  14.  In  Manches- 
ter, in  the  Market-street  district,  the 
mortality  is  1 in  19,  but  in  the  Cheet- 
liain  district  it  is  1 in  62.  In  Leeds 
it  is  1 in  1 7 in  the  south-east  district, 
W'liile  in  the  west  district,  which  is 
much  more  open  to  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  and  better  built,  the  mortality 
is  only  1 in  40.  In  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  one-half  of  all  the  children 
born  alive,  die  before  they  reach  their 
■fifth  y 'ar  ; and  the  average  age  at 
death  in  most  large  towns  is  from  15 
to  .j5  year's  less  among  artisans  than 
it  is  among  the  better  classes  ! In 
l.ondon  it  is  22  among  the  former, 
and  44  among  the  latter  ; and  in  some 
towns  tht)se  who  live  in  healthy  first- 
class  streets,  live  to  twice  the  age  of 
those  who  live  in  the  worst  class 
streets  I 

Is  it  not  mournful  to  read  how  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  land  are 
literally  moicn  down  by  the  scythe  of 
disease  and  death  ? Let  us  for  an  in- 
stant glance  at  a very  common  case. 


The  father  of  a family  has  felt  unw'ell 
whilst  at  his  w'ork.  Nothing  daiiger- 
ous  is  at  first  suspected,  but  after 
some  days’  lingering  sickness,  posi- 
tive disease  breaks  out,  and  hurries 
him  to  a premature  grave.  Dark 
the  home,  blank  the  prospects,  and 
blighted  the  hearts  of  motlier  and 
ciiildren,  when  a father  is  thus  taken 
away.  If  from  being  of  intemperate 
habits,  or  living  in  an  unhealthy 
neiitiibourhood,  he  dies  at  30  instead 
of  50,  humanly  speaking,  20  years  of 
a father’s  afl'oetion,  and  care,  and  in- 
dustry are  lost  to  that  family. 

But  there  is  also  the  loss  of  his 
income.  Suppose  he  had  17s.  a week, 
and  that  7s.  a week  about  paid  for  his 
own  food  and  clothing.  This  would 
leave  lOs.  a week  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife  and  family.  Ten  shillings  a 
week  is  £26  a year,  and  £26  a year  is 
£520  in  20  years.  If  we  add  interest 
at  three  per  cent.,  about  the  savings’ 
bank  rate,  it  would  come  to  £698 
12s.  Sd.,  but  su^jposing  that  it  were 
employed  in  soiue  building  and  in- 
vestment society,  or  upon  mortgage, 
and  yielded  five  per  cent.,  it  would 
amount  to  £859  16s.  in  20  years.  In 
22  years  it  would  be  £1,001  5s.  See 
following  table. 

One  thousand  and  one  pounds 
VIVE  SHILLINGS  STERLING  ! A fortune 
for  a working  family.  A fund  with 
which  to  keep  poverty  from  the  door 
— the  interest  alone  being  JC50  a year, 
or  nineteen  shillings  every  week. 
AVhat  household  comforts  in  the 
mother’s  decline  of  life,  that  interest 
would  buy,  and  there  would  still  be 
the  principal  for  the  family  at  her 
death  ; and  yet  all  gone,  fur  ever 
gone — in  many  cases  from  her  hus- 
band having  lived  in  uudraiued,  un- 
sewered, uuiieaUhy  streets ; and  in 
many  others  from  wicked  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  drink  ! 
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MONEY  TABLE.  CONTBaSTS  IN  DURATION  OF  LIVES. 


SHILLINGS  P£R  W££H  AT  FIVE 
PER  CENT. 


£ s, 

Amcmtlstyr.  26  0 

Tntft  psf 1 fi 

£ s. 

Amnt.  12th  yr.413  17 
Interest 20  14 

lOf.  tweek  ...  26  0 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Ami  t.  2nd  yr,  53  6 

Inte  est 2 13 

105.  tweek  ...  26  0 

Amnt.  13th  yr.400  11 

Interest 23  1 

lUs.  a week  ...  26  0 

Ami  t.  3rd  yr.  81  19 

Inte  est 4 2 

lOi.  iweek  ...  26  0 

Amnt.  14th  yr.509  12 

Interest 25  10 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Ami  t.  4th  yr.  112  1 
Inte ‘est .S  19. 

Amnt.  15th  yr.561  2 

Interest 28  1 

105.  iweek  ...  26  0 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Ami  t.  5th  yr.  143  13 
Inte  *f»st 7 4 

Amnt.  16th  yr,615  3 

Interest 30  15 

105.  1 week  ...  26  0 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Ami  t.  6th  3TT.  176  17 

lnte*est 8 17 

lOi.  1 week  ...  26  0 

Amnt.  I7th  yr. 671  18 

Interest 33  12 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Am:  it.  7th  yr.  211  14 

Interest 10  12 

lOs.  a week  ...  26  0 

Amnt.  18th  yr.731  10 

Interest 36  12 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Am  it.  8th  yr.  248  6 

Amnt.  19th  yr.794  2 
Interest 39  14 

lOs,  a week  ...  26  0 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Am  It.  9th  yr.  286  14 

Interest 14  7 

lOs.  a week  ...  26  0 

Amnt.  20th  yr.  859  16 

Interest 43  0 

lOs.  a week  ...  26  0 

Am  it.  10th  yr.  327  1 

Interest 16  7 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Amnt.  21st  yr.928  16 

Interest 46  9 

lOs.  a week  ...  26  0 

Am  it.  11th  yr.  369  8 

lnt(  rest 18  9 

10s.  a week  ...  26  0 

Amt.  22nd  yr.l, 001  5 

] n cheering  contrast  to  the  statistics 
on  the  preceding  page,  if  we  wish  to 
see  a most  signal  instance  of  the  in- 
ert ased  health  and  length  of  days  pro- 
du  ;ed  by  general  sobriety  and  com- 
for:able  circumstances,  we  may  reler 
to  the  society  of  “Friends.’  In  a 
he;.lthy  part  of  Yorkshhe  (High 
Fli.tts),  in  the  burial  ground  belong- 
inj  to  the  “Friends,”  there  have,  at 
re(  ent  intervals,  been  eight  suceess- 
ivt  interments,  and  the  average  age 
W£  3 80^  years. 


In  Great  Eritain  and  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  years  1850  to  1853,  there 
were  exactly  1,000  deaths  amongst  the 
“ Friends,”  and  out  of  this  number 
517  reached  60  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards, of  whom  353  reached  70  years 
or  upwards,  and  of  them  141  reached 
80  years  or  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aver- 
age age  at  death  of  different  classes  of 
people  in  the  same  towns — 


Gentlemen.  Tradesmen.  Artisans. 


"Whitechapel 

45 

27 

22 

Manchester 

38 

20 

17 

Leeds 

44 

27 

19 

Liverpool 

35 

22 

15 

In  the  county  of 

Rutland,  upon  ; 

average,  the  agricultural  labourers 
live  twice  as  long  as  the  artisan  fami- 
lies of  Li^eds.  What  startling  con- 
trasts! The  destruction  of  valuable 
life  in  the  aggregate  must  be  im- 
mense. It  is  calculated  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  annually 
1,000,000  cases  of  sickness,  and  50,000 
deaths,  which  so  far  as  man  can  judge, 
have  been  induced  by  irregular  habits ! 
These,  again,  may  be  succeeded  by 
disease  in  the  rising  generation,  for  it 
is  computed  that  in  England  and 
Wales  there  are  at  present  120,000  per- 
sons dying  slowly  of  consumption! 

No  tongue  can  tell,  no  pen  por- 
tray, the  awful  misery  which  these 
figures  re])resent.  The  stars  of  heaven 
never  loolv  dowm  upon  this  earth  with- 
out witnessing  homes  that  night  made 
desolate  by  death,  and  surviving  hearts 
that  thenceforth  beat  with  trouble  to 
the  grave. 

The  fix(3d  law's  for  the  preservation 
of  health  appointed  by  the  Creator  of 
our  being,  can  never  be  violated  with 
impunity.  Happily,  the  growing  bene- 
volence of  the  age  is  prompting  scien- 
tific and  well-disposed  men  to  point 
out  this  great  truth,  and  to  rouse  the 
public  mind  to  the  importance  and 
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SANITARY  RULES  OBSERVED — GREAT  IMPEOVEMENT  IN  HEALTH.  13 


necessity  of  cleanliooss  and  puiity  in 
order  to  secure  health. 

In  an  admirable  pamphlet  on  Sani- 
tary Improvement,  recently  published 
by  Dr.  Southwood  vSmith,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  following  sanitary 
conditions  M ere  decided  upon  by  the 
“ Metropolitan  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Dwellings  oi  the  Indus- 
^ trious  Classes/^ 

<‘l.  The  thorough  subsoil  drnnage  of  the 
site. 

“ 2.  The  free  admission  of  air  and  light  to 
every  inhabitfd  room. 

“ 3.  The  abolition  of  ihe  ce.‘^si»ool  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  water-closet,  involving  com- 
plete  house  drainage. 

“4.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

“ 5.  Means  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
solid  house  refuse." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1850,  the  chair- 
\ man  of  the  association  had  to  report, 
“that  while  fever  and  cholera  had 
been  devastating  M'hole  districts  in 
London,  not  one  of  either  of  these 
diseases  had  occurred  in  their  build- 
ings.’' 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr. 
Smith's  pamphlet  should  be  read  in 
every  working  man’s  house  in  the 
kingdom.  Not  only  read  over,  but 
thought  over  and  acted  upon^  imtil  the 
.r  glorious  spectacle  shall  be  witnessed 
of  England’s  working  classes  moving 
upwards  in  the  social  scale— one  of 
the  first  great  steps  of  which  will  be 
healthy  homes  in  healthy  neighbour- 
hoods. 

Dr.  Smith  writes,  In  the  dwellings  of  the 
associations  the  deaths  were  at  the  laie  of  about 
7 per  1,000,  while  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of 
London  were  22  per  1,(00;  thus  the  dwellings 
of  the  society,  though  in  London,  were  three 
times  healthier  than  Loudon  generally.  With 
respect  to  children,  the  infVini  mortality  had 
been  little  more  than  oae-fifth  of  that  in  Lon- 
don generary.  There  was  also  a comparative 
absence  of  sickness.  If  the  whole  of  London 
had  been  as  healthy  as  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings, Old  Pancras  Road,  on  an  average  of  the 
three  years,  there  would  have  been  an  annual 
saving  of  about  23,000  lives.  In  London,  gene- 


rally, the  average  deaths  from  typhus  and 
similar  fever,  amount  to  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths.  Tliere  has  been  nocase  of  ty- 
phus fever  in  anyone  of  the  improved  dwell- 
ings since  they  were  first  opened.  The  true 
source  of  ty[)hus  is  not  want,  but  filth ; not  in- 
sufliclency  of  food,  but  impurity  of  air,  and  par- 
ticularly such  impurity  as  is  produced  by  over- 
crowding, and  by  the  emanations  ot  that  poison 
pit,  the  cesspool.  It  attacks  chiefly  persons 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  It  is  the  des- 
troyer of  parents  rather  than  of  children,  it 
deprives  the  wife  of  the  husband,  the  husband 
of  the  w.fe,  and  the  children  both  of  father  and 
mother.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  most  constant 
causes  of  widowhood  and  orphanage,  and  of 
consequen:  pauperism.  It  arises  from  causes 
within  our  control,  and  is  therefore  prevent- 
ible.  There  is  no  typhus  fever  where  there 
is  absolute  cleanliness;  but  it  is  in  our  power 
to  make  our  villages,  towns,  and  dwellings  ab- 
solutely clean;  it  is  therefore  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  this  plague.  Wherever 
we  have  drained  our  marshes,  ague  has  disap- 
peared, and  when  we  shall  have  thoroughly 
purified  our  towns  and  houses,  typhus  fever 
will  equally  cease  to  exist. 

“ By  enforcing  scrupulous  cleanliness  we 
have  for  some  time  past  banished  this  disease 
from  our  Union  Workhouses,  and  from  pri- 
sons ; and  now,  by  giving  to  the  houses  of  the 
industrious  classes  efficient  drainage,  the  ready 
means  of  removing  solid  refuse,  a good  supply 
of  water  and  water-closets  instead  of  cesspools, 
we  have  placed  abarrier  around  these  dwellings 
which  this  mortal  pest  of  our  towns  and  cities  has 
not  been  able  to  pass.  In  one  district  in  Lam- 
beth, where,  in  1852,  a new  system  of  drainage 
was  applied  to  the  whole  square — water-closets 
substituted  for  cesspools,  and  stoneware  pipes 
for  brick  drains,  and  the  apparatus  provided 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  water — the  deaths, 
which  had  been  55  in  the  1,000,  fell  to  13  in 
1,000. 

**  In  London  there  were  1308  lodging-houses 
registered  under  the  new  act,  and  during  the 
quarter  ending  23rd  October,  there  had  not 
occurred  a case  of  fever  in  any  one  of  these 
houses,  yet  before  they  were  under  regulation, 
twenty  cases  of  fever  have  been  received  into  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  from  a single  house,  in 
the  course  of  a few'  weeks.  During  1848  and 
18-19,  no  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  anyone 
of  these  dwellings,  though  the  pestilence  raged 
in  all  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  there  were  instances  of  two  and  even  four 
deaths  in  single  houses  close  to  their  very 
walls. 

Moral  pestilence  has,  at  the  same  time,  been 
checked.  The  intemperate  have  become  sober, 
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and  t le  disorderly  well  conducted,  since  taking 
up  tl  eir  abode  in  these  healthful  and  peaceful 
dwel  ings.  No  charge  of  crime,  no  complaint 
even  of  disturbance,  has  been  lodged  at  any 
polic  station  against  a resident  in  these  dwell- 
ings ince  their  first  occupancy." 

F *om  New  Zealand — the  very  anti- 
pod fs  of  England — a striking  corro- 
hoxt  tion  of  the  above  remarks  is  given 
in  rhe  Australiri7i  and  New  Zealand 
GazHte^  of  the  6th  May,  1854.  Dr. 
Thonson,  surgeon  of  the  58th  regi- 
mert,  stationed  at  New  Zealand,  in 
his  report  upon  the  health  of  the 
troc  ps,  writes — 

“ ' 'hat  their  annual  mortality  has  been  8 men 
per  ,000,  and  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  16 
men  died  annually  from  disease  out  of  1,000 
infai  try  soldiers,  it  results  that  New  Zealand 
save  5 the  lives  of  8 men  annually  out  of  every 
1,00'  I.  The  cause  why  fevers  are  not  common 
amo  igst  the  soldiers  in  New  Zealand  is,  that 
the  loops  are  not  mixed  up  with  the  inhabited 
towi  s as  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  another 
proo  * added  to  the  many  which  already  exist, 
that  these  maladies  result  chiefly  from  the  im- 
proj  er  crowding  together  of  human  beings. 
The  climate  of  New  Zealand  may  be  thought  to 
havi  something  to  do  with  this,  but  1 do  not 
thin  c it  has,  for  this  reason,  that  I have  seen 
case  \ of  typhus,  and  common  fevers,  among  the 
civi;  population,  living  in  /o«?,  badly  drained 
and  badly  ventilated  houses^  in  the  town  of 
Auc  £land.” 

^V^orking  men  of  England— famili- 
ar!: e yourselves  with,  these  truths. 
Tal  k of  them  by  the  fireside.  Rise 
ear.v  some  summer’s  morning,  and 
wa  king  to  the  summit  of  the  near- 
est hill,  inhale  the  breeze  that  wafts 
around  you.  Pause  for  an  instant, 
aiK . go  in  imagination  to  the  sea  coast 
of  England.  Gaze  on  the  blue — the 
At  antic  sea.  Watch  the  ever-rolling 
wa  ,-es,  and  think  of  the  unseen  Power 
tint  morning  after  morning  brings 
aci  Dss  that  mighty  ocean  still  mightier 
ocians  of  fresh  and  health-inspiring 
air  for  the  use  of  man.  W atch,  also, 
th(  glorious  sunshine,  as  it  gives  life 
and  beauty  to  the  landscape  round. 
Lii  ten  to  the  awakening  birds  as  they 


sun’s  first  rays.  Listen  to  the  glad- 
ness and  melody  which  warble  from 
every  grove.  Remember  that  your 
heavenly  Rather  sends  the  sunshine 
for  all  to  receive  its  rays.  After  no- 
ticing its  gladdening  influence  on 
every  hand,  walk  slowly  home,  past 
noisome  cellars,  through  narrow 
streets,  and  by  gloomy  courts.  As 
you  breathe  the  stagnant  air,  and 
mark  the  pale  and  sickly  children 
playing  all  around,  inquire,  “Would 
not  even  those  pale  cheeks  be  rosy 
with  health,  if  they  had  plenty  of 
sunshine,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  ? 

And  as  you  sit  at  breakfast,  repeat 
to  your  family  the  morning’s  lesson. 
Tell  them  that  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  sun  are  so  conducive  to  health, 
that  in  some  extensive  barracks,  there 
were  twice  as  many  soldiers  on  the 
sick-list  on  the  north  side,  as  there 
were  on  the  sunny  side.  Tell  them 
that  scrofula  and  many  other  diseases 
are  now  traced  almost  entirely  to  the 
want  of  fresh,  pure  air  for  the  lungs, 
and  that  our  Creator  has  for  wise  pur- 
poses so  constituted  the  lungs,  that  a 
full-grown  and  healthy  person  requires 
18  pints  of  pure  air  every  minute— o7 
hogsheads  every  day.  Tell  them  that 
it  is  in  the  lungs  that  the  digested  food 
is  changed  into  living  blood,  and  tliat 
the  change  cannot  be  perfectly  made 
unless  the  lungs  be  supplied  with  a?i 
abundance  of  fresh,  healthy,  life-givivg 
air.  Tell  them  how  pale  and  dingy 
flowers  would  soon  look  if  trans- 
planted from  some  sunny  garden  into 
a close  and  unhealthy  bed-room. 

Explain  to  them  that  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  in  the  function  of 
the  lungs  of  the  body  and  the  leaves 
of  a tree,  and  that  a full  supply  of 
fresh  and  life-giving  air  is  essential 
to  both.  Ask  if  they  would  expect 
that  the  cherries  or  apples  upon  a 
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tree  would  ripen,  if  in  summer  time  a 
f wall  were  built  about  and  over  them, 
so  as  to  exclude  from  them  entirely, 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Ask  them  if 
potatoes  planted  in  a cellar  might 
3ver  be  expected  to  be  good  ones. 
They  would  smile  at  such  simplicity  ; 
and  yet  we  see  little  children,  the 
flotcers  in  the  pathicay  of  life,  pent  up 
in  back  streets,  immured  in  cellars, 
sleeping  in  unaired,  unhealthy  rooms, 
and  growing  pale  and  sickly  with  such 
irrational  treatment,  although  the  best 
restorative— fresh  air- is  daily  brought 
in  boundless  abundance,  without 
f money  and  without  price,  to  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  to'wn. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  these  facts 
were  not  so  clear  as  now.  Be  worthy 
of  living  in  the  age  in  which  they  are 
^ discovered.  Consult  some  intelligent 
I friend,  qualified  to  advise,  but  resolve 

to  live  in  a healthy  neighbourhood ; 
and,  sustained  by  this  good  resolution, 
never  fail  to  lay  by  in  the  savings’ 

BANK,  OR  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 
SOCIETY,  a portion  of  your  wages,  until 
you  are  enabled  to  dwell  in  some  im- 
proved locality,  where  you  can  always 
have  a good  supply  of  that  fresh  air 
which,  being  purified  by  passing  over 
seas,  an  Almighty  hand  has  brought 
^ over  hill  and  dale,  unto  your  very 

door.  Live  in  a house  into  which  the 
summer’s  sun  can  shine  with  its  cheer- 
ing light,  and,  as  time  rolls  on,  you 
will  have  the  pleasing  consciousness 
of  having  done  much  to  ensure  blithe 
and  joyous  feelings  for  your  children, 
and  good  health  for  all.  And  when 
those  children  have  reached  manhood, 
strong  and  healthy  in  limb,  and  warm 
and  affectionate  in  heart,  they  will 
look  up  with  gratitude  to  that  good 
father  of  thehs,  who  shunned  the  beer- 
house, and  saved  his  money,  so  that 
he  might  have  a healthy  home  for  hiin- 
seli  and  family.  The  remembrance 


of  the  happiness  which  they  have  ever 
felt  at  home,  wall  long  be  like  a golden 
link  attaching  them  to  it. 

Were  the  w'orking  people  of  England 
thus  to  resolve  to  have  healthy  homes, 
as  the  birthright  of  their  children,  the 
present  amount  of  sickness  would 
greatly  decrease.  From  a recent  re- 
turn it  appears  that,  in  the  friendly 
societies  in  England  and  Wales  for 
the  five  years,  184:6 — 50,  the  quantity 
of  sickness  amongst  them  was  equal  to 
1 person  in  every  4 being  sick  41  days 
each  year.  No  truer  barometer  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  can 
be  named,  than  the  average  quantity 
of  sickness  they  endure,  and  the 
average  ages  at  which  they  die.  For 
the  future  mav  that  barometer  indi- 
cate  not  only  the  co7idition^  but  the 
ONW’ARD  and  upward  progress  of 
England’s  working  classes,  until  their 
days  “ shall  be  long  and  happy  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  their  God  has 
given  them.”  Progress  has  been 
made  already,  but  chiefly  amongst  the 
middle  classes.  Instead  of  spending 
their  money  as  fast  as  they  made  it, 
they  have  quietly  and  resolutely  be- 
gun and  continued  to  save — until  they 
have  accumulated  sufficient  to  build  a 
good  house.  Quickly  have  the  ma- 
sons been  at  work — story  after  story 
has  risen,  then  the  roof  has  been  put 
on  ; now  joiners  and  painters,  white- 
smiths and  glaziers,  all  come  in  for  a 
“fair  dav’s  wage  for  a fair  dav’s 
work,”  until  some  evening  the  good 
man  and  his  familv  enter  their  healthy 
HOME,  won  by  bis  self-denial,  and  j)aid 
for  out  of  his  industry. 

In  walking  through  any  of  the  ad- 
vancing towns  or  ciiies  of  the  king- 
dom, and  admiring  the  improved 
architecture  Avhich  distinguishes  many 
of  the  streets,  the  cheering  thought 
will  occasionally  present  itself  that 
the  excellent,  and  iu  some  instances. 
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nobl  5 buildings,  have  been  erected — 
not  )y  exchequer  loans  and  parlia- 
men’  ary  grants,  but  by  the  honest  and 
accu  nulated  savings  from  the  mode- 
rate ncomes  of  persons  in  the  middle 
rank  i of  life. 

"W  Diking  men  of  England,  will  you 
lean  this  great  lesson?  Be  persuaded 
to  se  5 how  very  much  depends  upon 
youi  selves.  And  will  you  remember 
that  if  you  were  to  save  as  good  a 
projmrtion  of  your  income,  and  em- 
ploy it  in  building  improved  homes, 
the  jenefits  to  your  order  would  be 
prop  Drtionally  as  great  ? 

BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT 
SOCIETIES. 

T;  lESE  societies  are  of  very  recent 
orig  n,  but,  when  based  upon  sound 
prin  nples,  their  merits  are  so  great 
that  they  are  now  rapidly  extending. 
Sou  e are  called  equitable,  others 
hem  fit  building  societies,  but  in  con- 
stiti  tion  and  management  they  closely 
rese  nble  each  other.  They  ofier  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  maxim,  Union 
is  p><icert  and  almost  innumerable  is 
the  host  of  Avorking  men  who,  by 
join  ng  building  societies,  may,  in  the 
coui  se  of  a few  years,  be  worth  a sum 
of  i ioney  Avliich,  Avithout  their  aid, 
wou  Ld  acquire  a much  longer  time  to 
acet  mulate. 

T leir  leading  principles  are,  that 
men  bers  whoiHues#  money  in  the  society 
shal  haA’e  it  repaid  at  a stated  period, 
alon  y Avith  compound  monthly  interest, 
at  tl  e rate  of  jive  per  cent  per  annum  ; 
also  that  members  who  borrow  money 
fron  the  society,  giving  property  as 
seen  rity,  may  repay  the  money  they 
bon  ow  by  monthly  instalments,  cal- 
culrted  so  as  to  include  compound 
mor  tb.ly  interest  also  at  Jive  per  cent 
per  innum.  There  are  A’arious  minor 
sou  ces  of  profit,  which  added  to  the 


general  funds,  frequently  enable  the 
members  to  realize  a higher  rate  of 
interest  than  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
In  one  prospectus  now  before  me 

“The  shares  are  each  £120,  and  a share- 
holder paying  2s.  6d.  a week  will,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  and  ten  months,  be  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  £120,  though  he  will  only  have  paid 
£83  7s.  The  difference  arises  from  the  inter- 
est and  compound  interest  being  calculated 
monthly.” 

In  another  prospectus  it  is  stated— 

“ The  subscription  for  each  share  shall  be  ten 
shillings  each  calendar  month,  and  the  value  of 
a share  on  which  that  payment  shall  be  made 
for  the  full  term  of  thirteen  years,  ten  months, 
and  six  days,  shall  be  £12u,  of  which  £83  2», 
will  have  been  paid  in  subscriptions,  and 
£36 18s.  will  be  the  compound  interest  thereon.’ 

The  calculations  in  the  first  pro- 
spectus are  based  upon  lunar  months 
(28  days),  of  Avhich  there  are  13  in 
the  course  of  the  year — thus  having 
13  monthly  nights.  The  calculations 
of  the  latter  proceed  upon  calendar 
months,  of  Avhich  there  are  only  12 
in  the  course  of  a year — thus  being 
only  12  monthly  nights.  In  each 
society  the  payments  are  ten  shillings 
monthly,  and  as  it  is  very  interesting 
to  notice  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
money,  when  placed  out  at  compound 
interest,  accumulates,  the  following 
table  from  the  latter  prospectus  is 


inserted 
No,  of 

Amount  of 

Compound  Interest 

Monthly 

Subscriptions 

on 

the 

Niglit. 

Paid. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

s. 

<L 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

...  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

...  6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

*)r^ 

...  12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

10 

37 

...  18 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1 

40 

...  24 

0 

0 

2 

12 

3 

61 

...  30 

0 

0 

4 

2 

9 

73 

...  36 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

ft.*) 

...  42 

0 

0 

8 

7 

5 

97  

...  48 

0 

0 

2 

3 

109  

...  54 

0 

0 

6 

0 

121  

...  60 

0 

0 

17 

19 

3 

133 

...  66 

0 

0 

22 

2 

4 

145 

...  72 

0 

0 

15 

9 

157  

...  78 

0 

0 

32 

0 

2 

m 

....  83 

2 

0 

18 

0 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  TALUE  OF  THESE  SOCIETIES. 


Thus,  at  the  expiry  of  the  thirteen 
years  and  ten  months,  the  member 
who  has  paid  his  ten  shillings  montlily 
is  entitled  to  receive — 

The  money  paid £83  2 0 

Compound  monthly  in- 
terest, at  five  per  cent, 
thereon  36  18  0 

Total £120  0 0 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ! 
Is  it  not  a nice  fund  A\'ith  Avhich  to 
meet  sickness  or  old  age.  AVill  it  not 
give  you  the  poAver  to  help  yoursedf 
on  in  the  world,  if  an  opportunity 
offer  ? If  you  are  a journeyman,  and 
wish  to  be  your  oaati  master,  here  is  a 
fund  to  buy  your  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  trade.  If  your  Avife  or 
daughter  wishes  to  begin  and  keep  a 
small  shop,  provision  or  drapery,  how 
weU  you  can  stock  it ! If  your  em- 
ployment should  be  better  paid  in 
some  other  town,  take  a fcAv  pounds 
from  your  store,  and  you  may  be  com- 
fortably removed ; nay,  if  you  should 
think  that  Canada,  or  the  United 
States,  is  the  country  for  you,  fiv'e 
pounds  each  Avould  be  an  outfit — five 
pounds  each  AA'ould  take  you  there, 
and  then  you  would  still  have  a hand- 
some sum  to  help  you  on  in  your  fresh 
start  in  the  world. 

Avail  yourselves,  then,  of  this  ad- 
mirable way  of  making  money  plenti- 
ful in  your  pockets,  and  of  helping 
you  on  a few  stages  in  the  highroad 
to  independence.  Had  the  principle 
been  discovered  in  Franklin’s  day, 
none  would  have  approved  of  it  more 
heartily  than  he.  Show  to  others  the 
same  sobriety  and  self-reliance  that 
Franklin  would  have  shoAved  to  you, 
had  he  been  your  next  door  neigh- 
bour, and  yours  equally  wiU  be  the 
honour  and  reward. 

Were  the  Avorking  classes  of  Eng- 
land thus  to  save  their  silver,  in  a few 


months  it  would  be  gold,  and  in  a 
few  years  bank  notes.  Proudly  and 
happily  may  a working  man  Avalk 
to  his  home,  when  his  industry,  eco- 
nomy, intelligence  and  perseverance, 
deservedly  croAvned  with  success,  have 
enabled  him  to  enter  his  house  the 
possessor  of  a roll  of  bank  notes, 
one  hundred  and  tAventy  pounds  in. 
value  ; Avhich,  for  safety,  he  AviU  very 
likely  lodge  in  a bank  next  morning. 
Such  men  are  an  honour  to  their 
order — they  display  qualities  that 
would  reflect  credit  upon  nobles  of 
the  realm.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  in  England.  May  they  increase 
by  thousands,  until  comfort  and  com- 
petence become  the  order  of  the 
day! 

Building  Societies  have  undergone 
many  improvements,  making  them 
more  and  more  valuable  to  Avorking 
men.  The  following  is  a sketch  of 
one  that  is  Avell  organized,  and  has 
been  very  successful.  It  contains 
three  different  classes  of  depositors. 

Class  I.  Subscribers  who  pay  subscrip- 
tions weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  but  chiefly 
monthly.  Their  subscriptions  vary  in  amount 
from  one  shilling  to  any  number  of  shillings. 
A small  fine  is  incurred  if  the  subscription  be 
not  paid  at  the  proper  time.  Each  Subscriber 
must  pay  a small  entrance  fee,  which  constitutes 
him  a member,  with  share  in  profits  and  ma« 
nagement.  Compound  monthly  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed.  This 
class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  import- 
ant; the  most  suitable  for  working  men,  whose 
earninfis  and  expenditure  are  regular.  Should 
a member  of  tliis  class,  from  sickness  or  any 
circumstance,  desire — ivith  iut  incurring  Jinea-^ 
to  discontinue  his  subscriptions,  he  may  (by 
giving  a few  days' notice,)  suspend  them.  He 
will,  whilst  so  suspended,  be  allowed  interest 
upon  what  he  had  paid,  and  he  may  resume  his 
payments  at  the  end  of  a few  months,  either 
paying  up  for  the  suspended  interval  or  other- 
wise, as  is  most  convenient  to  himself. 

“If  the  subscriptions  are  unpaid  without 
notice  having  been  given,  lines  will  be  inflicted 
until  four  months  are  gone  by;  but  after  that 
lime,  to  save  further  fines,  the  amount  due  to 
the  person  will  be  transferred  to  the  Loan 


SKETCH  OF  A WELL  ORGANISED  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY. 
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:hf  and  the  party  ceases  to  be  a member 
lumber  of  payments  in  advance  may  be 
, on  » hich  discount  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
per  annum  will  be  allowed.  The  whole  or 
ortion  of  the  deposits  and  interest  may 
hdrawn  at  a month's  notice.  A deduction 
3 and  a half  mouths’  interest,  or  one  shil- 
)r  every  five  pounds,  for  manage  nient  ex- 
s,  is  made  on  all  sums  tvi/hdrawn. 
he  following  calculations  show  what  a 
1 may  accomplish  in  time,  if  he  can  only 
nto  the  society  21  shillings  per  calendar 
1 : — 


raid 

iu. 

lutcre&t. 

Total 

amount. I 

Monthly 
1 iiii  ro:»t. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

A. 

d. 

^ £ 

s. 

a. 

e 

s. 

a . 

63 

0 

8 

13 

JO 

^ J 

13 

lo 

0 

6 

0 

0 

37 

14 

5 

1-3 

14 

5 

0 

13 

6 

176 

8 

79 

7 

(i 

255 

15 

6 

i 

1 

0 

252 

0 

183 

6 

9 

4;i5 

6 

9 

1 

16 

0 

i 315 

0 

312 

lU 

0 

627 

10 

0 

2 

12 

0 

“ Vhus,  in  fourteen  years,  a guinea  a mouth 
will  i mount  to  £255,  and  the  monthly  interest 
arisii  g therefrom  would  be  one  guinea.  What 
a nic  j addition  to  a working  niuirs  im  ouie!  If 
he  c ntinue  his  payments  for  25  years  he  will 
be  w irth  £027,  the  income  from  which  would 
be  £M25.  a month,  for  his  life;  the  principal 
Tetii£  ining  for  his  family  at  his  deaih.  In  en- 
deav  uring  to  realise  for  himsirlf  such  an  inde- 
pendincy,  a man  is  under  no  restriction.  He 
can  ease  his  payments  whenever  he  w.shes, 
and  i : the  money  accumulated  would  be  of  more 
servi  :e  to  him  in  other  ways,  he  can  withdraw 
it  at  i month's  notice. 

CiASs  II,  Subscription  Depositors. — 
This  class  are  not  required  to  make  their 
payr  lents  either  weekly  or  monthly,  but  as 
cow  niettt,  though  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £6 
at  01  ce.  They  receive  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
parti  :ipate  in  profits  and  management,  and  are 
und<  r the  same  conditions  of  withdrawal  as  the 
Clas  /.  of  Subscribers, 

“''he  following  table  shows  how  much  £10 
thus  invested  w ill  increase  to— in  various  terms 
of  y*  ars ; also  the  rate  of  simple  inUresi  that 
the  1 impound  interest  thereon  will  be  equiva- 
lent :o. 

Y<  ars.  Amount  to.  Simple  Intenst, 

5 £12  17  0 5^  per  cent. 

0 16  10  0 „ 

5 21  1 6 7i 

fO  29  2 0 „ 

13  34  15  0 lo 


“ ?he  advantages  in  this  class  over  the  others 
are  1 at  there  are  no  Jines ; and  any  sum  can 
be  i ivested  at  once,  which  in  Cla.^s  /.  would 
exte  "id  over  months.  Many  depositors  in  this 
clasi  are  also  depositors  in  Class  /, 

“ !)lass  Hi.  Loav  Depositors. — four  per 


cent,  interest  is  allowed  to  these,  payable  half 
yearly.  This  class  is  not  restricted  either  to 
time  or  to  the  amount  of  payment.  They  are 
not  members,  and  have  no  share  iu  manage- 
ment or  profits.  They  are  subject  to  no  fines, 
deductions,  or  charges  of  any  kind.  Twenty 
pounds  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice— 
larger  suras  at  a montl/s  notice. 

“Borrowers  from  the  society,  in  their  re- 
payments  become  depositors,  and  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  any  of  the  three  ways  de- 
scribed under  Class  //.,  or  III, ^ the  only 
stipulation  being  that  the  repayment  per  annum 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-tentk  of  what  isowing 
— or,  if  monthly,  not  less  than  twopence  per 
month  for  every  pound  owing.  Forexample,— 
supijose  £12-1  owin  j,  the  repayii  ent  for  the 
first  month  must  not  he  less  than  -'0^.,  and  for 
tiie  year  it  must  be  £12.” 


In  the  preceding  society  there  is  a 
regulation  which  empowers  the  di- 
rectors to  fix  that  the  money  with- 
drawn during  any  one  month  shall 
not  exceed  a certain  amount.  The 
present  writer  considers  such  a pre- 
caution. as  very  valuable,  for  in  bad 
times,  when  money  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  members  might  otherwise  give 
notice,  and  draw  out  an  amount  which 
would  temporarily  inconvenience  the 
society's  oj^erations — a result  which  is 
very  undesirable,  and  should  be  most 
carefully  guarded  against. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  mav  be 
accomplished  by  the  medium  of  Build- 
ing Societies,  let  us  suppose  that  there 
occurs  to  a member  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  or  building  a house 
worth  £150,  and  which  will  let  for  £10 
a year — a moderate  rent.  Suppose  the 
person  has  £30  in  cash  of  his  own, 
and  applies  to  the  society  for  £120 
more.  They  will  advance  this  sum, 
and  he  now  buys  or  builds  the  house. 
That  being  done,  he  will  have  to  re- 
pay the  Building  Society  the  £120 
borrowed,  and  the  interest  thereon. 
In  the  books  his  repayments  will  be 
entered  monthly;  but,  for  brevity, 
the  following  table  presents  it  as 
yearly. 


REMABKS  UPON  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  r^OClETlES. 


£ s. 

Lo.tti  from  society 120  0 

Twelve  luoiiths’  interest  6 0 

126  0 

Twelve  months’ repayments  12  0 

Amount  owing  end  of  firs:  year 114  0 

Twelve  months’ interest  ...  - 5 14 

119  14 

Twelve  mouths’ repayments,  19  14 

Amount  owing  end  of  second  year 100  0 


Thus  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  year  he 
will  owe  £100  to  the  society;  and  the 
rent,  £10  a year,  will  pay  this  off,  and 
all  the  interest  likeiaise^  in  13  years  and 
10  months.  If  he  repay  more  than 
£10  a year  he  will  be  free  so  much 
sooner.  For  an  outlay  of  about  £40 
he  thus  secures  himself,  after  the  re- 
payments to  the  society  have  been 
made,  a permanent  income  of  £10  a 
year, — 2n  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  his 
outlay  ! Shotild  he  prefer  living  in  it 
himself,  he  may  to  the  end  of  his  life 
sit  at  hts  oirn  ^^reside,  and  sleep  under 
/i  is  otc?i  roof. 

These  are  some  of  the  proud  privi- 
leges which,  these  excellent  societies 
bring  within  the  reach  of  every  class. 
Instead  of  paying  rc7it — rent — reiit^ 
for  30  or  40  years,  without  having  a 
house  of  your  own  after  all,  how 
much  better  to  become  temperate  and 
provident,  to  look  to  the  future,  to 
keep  your  own  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence in  view,  and  persevere  in 
paying  to  the  society  for  the  time  the 
share  requires  and  become  your  owa 
landlord. 

Reader,  make  the  case  vour  own. 
Would  you  not  think  your  landlord  a 
generous  man  if  he  tcould  give  you  the 
house  you  rent  of  him,  on  condition 
that  you  paid  him  about  £40,  and  yet 
it  is  within  your  oxen  power  to  treat 
yourself  with  what  you  cannot  expect 
to  be  given  by  another  ! Then  be  wise 
and  generous  towards  yourself.  Unite 


the  exercise  of  prudence,  self-denial, 
and  self-reliance,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  Building  Society,  look  forward  to 
the  “ good  time  coming,”  when  health 
and  independence  will  gladden  you 
in  your  oton  home,  without  the  return 
of  rent  days. 

A few  words  upon  the  management 
of  Building  Societies  mav  here  be 
given.  In  order  that  both  lenders 
and  borrowers  should  alike  do  well, 
“Equity  to  all " should  be  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  tables.  Fines  should 
be  small.  The  profits  should  be  divided 
in  the  fairest  manner.  Property  mort- 
gaged to  a society  should  be  pre- 
viously examined  and  valued  by  two 
competent  surveyors,  and  the  amount 
lent  upon  it  should  not  be  more  than 
four-fifths  of  its  fair  value.  As  soon 
as  tlie  mortgage  is  cttected,  the  pro- 
perty should  be  insured,  to  prevent 
any  risk  of  loss  from  tire.  Should  the 
repayments  be  unpaid^  beyond  a cer- 
tain time,  the  managers  of  the  society 
should  have  powers  to  take  possession 
of  the  property  in  the  same  way  afe 
ordinary  mortgages.  A reasonable  re- 
muneration should  be  given  for  ser- 
vices, and  where  a possibility  of  fraud 
occurs,  proper  security  should  be  ob- 
tained, The  management  of  a society 
is  generally  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  10  or  12  directors,  a secretary, 
treasurer,  and  minor  ofiicers,  elected 
by  the  members  annually.  Tlie  books 
shouhl  be  balanced  monthly,  and  a 
statement,  showing  the  receipts  and 
payintmts,  posted  in  the  rooms  every 
meeting  night.  The  accounts  should 
be  audited  by  competent  and  indepen- 
dent persons,  at  short  periods.  A 
balance  sheet  that  can  be  easily  under- 
stood  should  be  made  out,  and  a copy 
sent  to  each  member  before  the  annual 
meeting.  Each  member’s  pass  book 
shoidd  be  annually  compared  with  the 
officers’  books.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  assets  and  liabiiiiios  of  the  society 


shot  Id  be  calculated  and  the  profits 
ascertained.  A book  showing  the 
amount  due  to  or  from  each  person 
shoi  .Id  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
mer  ibers,  who  can  then  each  audit  for 
him  ielf. 

T le  directors  should  be  men  of  good 
cha]  acter,  of  respectable  position  m 
life,  characterised  by  punctual  atten- 
tion to  their  duties,  and  personally  in- 
terei  ted  in  the  good  management  of  the 
soci  Jty.  But  above  all,  the  members 
shoi  lid  be  so  intelligent  that  they  keep 
a viatchful  eye  over  the  committee, 
and  support  those  who  deserve  it.  In 
reac  ing  newspapers,  members  wdll 
meet  with  the  reports  of  other  so- 
ciet  es,  and  they  should  see  that  their 
owi  is  based  upon  as  sound  principles, 
and  managed  with  equal  ability.  To 
adv  ince  too  much  upon  any  property, 
wo\  Id  in  many  instances  injure  both 
hor:  owers  and  lenders,  since  the  for- 
mei  wotild  be  tempted  to  go  further 
tha  i they  have  means  conveniently  to 
repi.y.  A member  may  be  acting 
wis  :ly  in  paying  all  the  money  he  can 
spa  e to  the  society,  for  if  well  and 
sue  :essfully  managed,  it  will  one  day 
be  lis  own  again  with  five  per  cent. 
int(  rest  thereon,  but  a member  borrow- 
ing too  much  (either  for  building  or 
buj  ing  property),  and  pledging  himself 
to  repay  larger  instalments  than  he 
ma' ' some  day  be  able  to  meet,  incurs 
the  danger  of  having  to  surrender,  or 
to  I acrifice  his  property  at  a serious 
hss  to  himself.  Therefore  do  not  bor- 
row, until  you  can  clearly  see  your 
way,  that  you  can  repay  punctually 
on  :he  weekly  or  monthly  night,  and 
wit  xout  inconvenience. 

l ever  build  without  taking  into 
con  sideration  the  comparative  healthi- 
nes  5 or  unhealthiness  of  the  spot,  also 
whither  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hoc  d be  improving  in  value.  To  build 
whjre  property  is  declining  in  value, 
ant  only  paying  a low  per  centage, 


may  please  the  fancy,  but  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  found  out  that  it  has  ^ 
injured  the  pocket. 

Every  member  should  consider  it  a 
duty  to  himself  to  read  over  and  un- 
derstand the  rules  of  his  society.  He 
should  also  familiarise  his  mind  with 
the  details,  and  be  watchful  to  see 
that  due  precautions  are  taken  to  se- 
cure honesty  in  all  dealings  with  the  ^ 
funds. 

Every  well-constituted  Building  and 
Investment  Society  is  a central  point 
of  union.  It  provides  for  noble  re- 
sults. To  have  a reserve  fund  with 
which  to  meet  advancing  years — to  ^ 

rear  cottages  that  mav  be  the  homes 
even  of  your  grandchildren — to  have 
funds  from  which  you  can  apprentice 
your  sons  to  skilled  and  icell-paid  labour, 
and  by  your  own  example  to  point  out  7 
the  way  by  w'hich  they  also,  in  a rea- 
sonable time,  may,  like  yourself,  be 
independent,  are  manly  objects  to  live 
for. 

In  illustration  of  the  rapid  progress 
W'hich  Building  and  Investment  So- 
cieties are  now  making,  in  many  en- 
terprising neighbourhoods,  the  writer 
would  mention  one  town  of  30,800 
inhabitant.^,  in  which  a friend  of  his 
is  secretary  to  societies  whose  aggre-  ♦ 
gate  capital  subscribed  for  is  above 
£200,000.  The  monthly  subscriptions 
are  paid  with  remarkable  regularity, 
and  the  style  of  house  lived  in  by 
working  people  has  within  ten  years 
undergone  a great  improvement.  The 
benefits  extend  also  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  in  which  numbers  of  cottage 
houses  worthy  of  being  lived  in  by 
w'orking  men,  w'ho  W'ish  their  families 
to  respect  the  humanities  of  life,  are 
being  erected.  In  these  cottage  houses 
there  are  generally  two  bedrooms  : on 
the  ground  floor  is  an  excellent  kitchen 
and  a sitting  room,  and  there  is  always 
a cellar,  olten  a very  good  one. 

It  is  pleasant  in  w'alking  past  the 
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houses,  to  notice  the  excellent  con-  seen  attending  well  to  the  practical 
f dition  in  which  they  are  kept  — so  duties  at  the  usual  hours,  it  is  quite 

cleanly  within,  and  in  such  good  order  fair  to  suppose  that  all  will  go  right, 

without.  Then  there  is  often  a trim  and  that  the  expectations  held  out  by 
garden  plot,  adding  in  the  mind  of  the  tables  will  be  realized, 
the  owner,  many  a charm  to  home, — Cannot  Englishmen,  who  have  man- 

producing  good  old  English  flow'ers  aged  well  their  own  affairs,  manage 
in  abundance  for  summer,  and  herbs  those  of  a Building  and  Investment 

and  a few  vegetables  for  winter.  Society — and  as  well  too  ? a society 

These  societies  have  led  many  a man  whose  chief  function  is  to  receive  a 

to  form  w’orthier  and  better  habits.  sum  of  money  by  instalments,  and 
They  have  seen  a cottage  in  their  not  to  lend  out  that  money  except  on 

mind’s  eve,  theirs  in  wiagination,  and  good  and  ample  secuiity. 

time  and  perseverance  have  often  Why  should  it  not  go  well  with  a 
made  it  theirs  in  reality.  Others  society  — when  its  offices  are  dis- 

I have  preferred  ready  money.  Worth  charged  by  persons  who  2ire  in  good 

only  a few'  pounds,  they  have  thought  circumstances,  and  whose  standing  in. 

how  rich  they  would  be  could  they  life  and  general  character  recommend 

but  have  £100  at  command.  Pay-  them,  as  unexceptionable  for  experi- 
ment after  payment  has  been  made.  ence,  wisdom,  and  integrity — w’hen 

Money  at  compound  interest  increases  care  is  taken  to  keep  a safe  margin 

fast,  and  the  bank  notes — one  hun-  betw'een  the  value  of  property,  and 

dred  pounds  in  value,  have  been  theirs  what  is  advanced  upon  it  — when 

in  time.  specidative  building  is  avoided — w'hen 

Perseverance,  and  the  right  con-  the  business  done  is  moderate  in  its 

ducting  of  such  societies,  will  accom-  extent,  as  well  as  sound  in  its  charac- 

plish  w'hat  w'ill  gladden  the  hearts  of  ter — w'hen  the  committee  take  time 

thousands,  where  population  is  fast  for  consideration  before  advancing 

increasing,  and  rents  of  cottage  houses  money,  to  see  that  they  are  wisely 

are  very  high.  Of  course  no  society,  and  safely  executing  their  trust,— 

of  any  nature,  w'ill  prosper  unless  and,  above  all,  w'hen  the  members  in 

*■  judiciously  and  honestly  conducted.  common  are  so  alive  to  their  interests 

Each  society  should  be  enrolled  jj^at  they  convert  mistakes  and  errors 

according  to  act  of  parliament,  and  made  elsewhere,  into  lessons  of  caution 

should  not  extend  its  operations  too  and  security  to  themselves  ? Again, 

far.  This  ambition  has  been  their  ask,  why  such  a society  may  not 

bane  in  some  instances.  How  much  expected  to  do  well?  The  very 

better  to  form  smaller  societies,  which  satisfactory  success  of  many  is  the 
confine  their  business  to  their  own  only  reply  required, 
towm,  and  to  w'hich  respectable  trades- 
men will  not  only  give  their  names  as  ___ 

members — their  money  as  subscribers 
— but  also  their  tune  as  officers — the 

duties  not  being  too  heavy  upon  them.  AVHAT  MAY  BE  DONE. 

To  use  great  names  for  patronage  is  of  ... 

no  value ; but  w’here  men  of  experi-  Ik  giving  the  follow'ing  mterestmg 

ence  and  good  standing  in  a town,  instance  from  Chambers'  Journal,  of 
having  a fair  sum  of  their  own  em-  what  young  men  may  accomplish,  it 

barked,  accept  office,  and  may  be  gives  the  writer  sincere  pleasure  to 
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Bay  1 hat  he  knows  a number  of  work* 
ing  men,  who  having  through  life 
€vin-:ed  the  same  good  qualities,  are 
now  in  equal  circumstances. 

“ I nglishmen  have  much  to  he  thankful  for, 
!nasn  uch  as  there  is  probably  no  country  on  the 
face  ( f the  globe,  where  sober  industrious  young 
mech  inics  and  labourers  can  so  soon  raise 
thern  elves  to  ease,  comparative  independence 
and  <omfort,  as  in  England.  Many  instances 
in  re  il  life  might  be  given  in  proof  thereof. 
Yet  c jr  present  purpose  may  be  best  an-wered 
by  pr  jsentiug  the  case  of  one,  who  having  lost 
his  f;  ther  and  mother  in  childhood,  has  been 
indel  ted  to  the  kind-hearted  for  the  school 
learn  ng  he  has  acquired.  During  his  appren- 
tices! ip  he  gained  little  beyond  habits  of  indus- 
try. in  the  seven  years  of  his  apprenticeship, 
his  n aster  fell  from  a respectable  station  to  one 
of  at  lect  poverty ; owing  to  his  taking  the  one 
glass  then  the  two,  three,  four,  and  onwards, 
till  b J steps  almost  imperceptible,  his  business 
and  amily  were  neglected,  whilst  he  joined 
his  a (sociates  at  the  ale-house.  But  let  us  nut 
dwel  on  this  sad  picture.  On  completing  his 
twer  ty-first  year,  our  orphan  boy  engaged  in  a 
situa  ;ion  where  he  received  fifteen  shillings  per 
weel  wages ; eight  shillings  of  which  he  appro- 
prial  Jd  to  food  and  lodgings,  and  two  shillings 
to  cl  Jthing  and  a few  books,  to  rub  up  his 
echo  >l-day  learning.  Warned  by  the  example 
of  h 8 late  roaster,  he  shunned  the  ale-house, 
and  his  steady  conduct  soon  gained  him  the 
conf  dence  of  his  employer,  who  at  the  end  of 
his  irst  year  raised  his  wages  to  twenty-one 
fihill  ngs  per  week.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  found  himself  possessed  of  £40.  Five 
shil!  ings  per  week  had  been  re- ularly  deposited 
in  t le  bank  for  savings  during  the  first  year, 
whl  h amounted  to  £13— and  in  the  second 
year  eleven  shillings  per  week,  winch  was 
£2£  12s.  more.  We  need  not  follow  him  step 
by  fitep  in  his  steady  but  onward  course.  He 
has  now  been  nineteen  years  in  his  present 
situ  .tion  ; for  the  last  ten  he  has  been  the  fore- 
mar  , with  a salary  of  thirty  shillings  per  wetk. 
Twt  Ive  years  ago  he  married  a virtuous  >oung 
won  an,  and  he  has  now  six  fine  children.  The 
hou  e he  lives  in  is  his  own,  a good  garden  is 
atta  rhed  to  it,  and  a fruitful  and  lovely  spot  it 
is;  t serves  as  an  excellent  training  gro:  nd 
for  ] us  children,  whose  very  amusements  in  it 
are  turned  to  good  ;-cconnt.  T^  e mother 
broi  ght  no  fortune  with  her.  except  herself. 
She  had  inaeed  lived  as  servant  some  years  in 
8 re  ipectable  family,  where  she  had  high  wages, 
but  all  she  could  spare  was  devoted  to  the  sup- 
per of  an  infirm  mother,  who  on  lier  nnirriage 
was  received  into  her  husband’s  house,  where 


the  evening  of  her  life  is  rendered  happy.  How 
is  it,  you  ask,  that  a man  of  forty  years  of  age, 
who  has  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  hut  his 
own  labour — who  has  a wife  and  six  children, 
and  an  infirm  mother-in-law  to  support — can 
have  bought  a piece  of  ground,  built  a house 
upon  it,  and  can  have  it  well  furnished,  and 
after  all,  has  upwards  of  £200  out  on  interest  f 
for  he  has  been  a servant  all  along,  and  is  a 
servant  still.  Well,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
out  how  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  and  which 
after  all  is  the  main  point,  he  spends  nothing  at 
the  ale’house.  The  money  which  too  many 
w'orse  than  waste  there,  he  saves.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-thn?e  we  find  he  had  in  the  bank  of 
savings  £40. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  had  £70 

„ 25  „ 102 

M 26  „ 135 

H 27  „ 170 

M 28  „ 206 

He  now  marries,  and  expends  on  furuiiure  £40 
— reducing  the  amount  at  interest  to  £106  — 
but  his  wages  are  now  ad^«nced  to  twenty-five 
shillings  per  week;  his  savings  of  five  shillings 
per  week  and  interest  in  one  >ear  amount  to 
£21— added  to  £166.  makes  £1S7  whentwentv- 
nine  years  of  age.  At  thirty  yea  s of  age  he 
has  £210.  Wages  now  thirty  shillings  per 
week,  saves  ten  shillings  and  interest;  he  has 
£237  at  iliirty-one  years  of  age:  ai  thirty  two 
he  has  £286— buys  a plot  of  ground  for  £1*  0, 
expends  £150  in  building  his  dwelling  house, 
so  that  he  reduces  his  money  at  interest  to  £36 
— >aves  his  ten  sliillings  per  week  arid  interest 
on  £36— £27  16s.  makes  £6i  16s.  at  the  age  of 
thirty  three. 

At  the  age  of  34  he  has  £93 

„ 35  „ 125 

36  ,,  155 

37  „ 181 

38  ,,  207 

He  Tiowexpends  theinteresr,  andsaves  only  ten 
shillings  per  week. 

At  the  age  of  39  he  has  £233 

„ 40  „ 259 

in  addition  to  his  house  and  garden.” 

Such  results  as  the  above  may  not 
perhaps  be  attainable  by  all,  but  let 
not  young  men  be  slow  to  make  suit- 
able endetivours  to  win  them.  Will 
you  begin  at  once  the  practice  of  self- 
denial?  Is  it  not  manly  and  wise  to 
take  a resolution  which  neither  vi- 
cious exantples  nor  enticing  tempia- 
tious  can  move  ? It  is  true  that  there 
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are  existing  customs  which  will  re- 
^^uire  the  utmost  firmness  to  resist 
and  overcome.  The  ale-liouse  is 
made  every  day  a place  of  increasing 
attraction.  They  wdio  manage  to 
make  money  fast  at  the  expense  of 
the  labouring  classes,  find  it  their 
best  policy  to  spare  no  pains  in  filling 
their  rooms  with  company.  To  cross 
their  tiireshold  is  to  enter  upon  en- 
chanted ground.  First  of  all,  then, 
avoid  the  companions  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  coy  young  men  to  the  public 
house.  Study  indeed  to  oblige  them 
ill  all  that  concerns  your  mutual  good, 
and  gain  their  eoufideiice  and  respect 
ill  every  department  of  labour,  whe- 
ther in  the  mill,  mine,  foundry,  or 
shop  ; but  at  whatever  sacrifice,  refuse 
compliance  with  their  wishes  when 
they  would  make  you  their  associate 
at  the  ruinous  cup.  Be  known  as 
truly  immovable  in  your  determina- 
tion never  to  spend  one  farthing  in 
drink.  Hail  to  the  day  when  all 
young  men  are  thus  distinguished  ! 

But  you  will  say  that,  apart  from 
visiting  the  ale-house,  you  are  almost 
necessarily  brought  into  connexion 
with  drinking  customs,  wherever  you 
work.  It  is  grievous  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  arbitrary  and  long 
established  modes  of  exacting  money 
for  Irink,  by  fines  and  footings.  How 
often  when  a young  man,  hitherto 
economical  and  sober,  enters  some 
new  employment,  is  lie  unposed  upon 
to  the  loss  of  his  money,  and  degraded 
by  being  drawn  into  drinking  habits, 
by  the  force  of  these  vicious  and  mi- 
just  exactions.  Why  should  these  be 
tolerated  another  day?  Is  it  not  in 
the  power  of  young  men,  united  hand 
and  heart,  to  abolish  a custom  which 
comes  with  the  w’orst  forms  of  slavery 
and  debasement  ? What  worthier 
maxim  can  be  insisted  on  through  all 
the  ranks  of  labour  in  England  than 
this } Wherever  industry  plies  its 


honest  calling,  there  should  freedom 
dwell.  It  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
Kood  dav  for  the  Trades  of  this  coun- 
try,  when  their  apprentices  shall  enjoy 
the  same  exemption  from  compulsory 
drinking  customs,  as  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 
Many  a fine  young  man  would  be 
saved  from  those  dissipated  habits, 
w’hich  so  often  terminate  in  his  ruin 
or  disgrace. 

Working  men  of  England,  it  is  in 
your  pow'er  to  accomplish  this  glorious 
refuiTU.  You  will  frankly  admit  that 
the  customs  of  every  trade  should  pro- 
mote the  true  welfare  of  all  engaged 
tnerein.  Look  back,  then,  upon  your 
own  experience,  llemember  the  light 
purses,  the  heavy  heads,  and  the  ach- 
ing bones,  wliich  have  too  often  been 
the  only  results  of  the  fines  and  foot- 
ings, at  the  present  time  too  much  in 
vogue.  Ask,  and  honestly  answer  the 
question.  Have  these  results  promoted 
your  welfare  r If  not,  let  them  be  for 
ever  abandoned.  On  the  older  hands 
a heavy  responsibility  lies.  Their 
experience  must  often  have  been  pain- 
ful in  the  extreme.  Though  they  may 
have  escaped,  how  many  they  will 
know,  who  in  youth  having  high 
wages  and  a good  name,  are  now’  low 
in  pocket,  lost  in  character,  and 
broken  in  health. 

Header,  will  you,  whether  veteran 
or  youth,  in  the  ranks  of  industry,  be 
persuaded  henceforth  to  give  your 
voice  and  influence  in  favour  of  cus- 
toms that  will  not  only  contribute  to 
friendship,  but  likewise  promote  your 
true  welfare,  and  leave  many  pleasant 
memories  for  days  to  come.  As  one 
instance  of  what  may  be  done,  it  is 
interesting  to  allude  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  workmen  of  Messrs. 
Guest  and  Chrimes,  Brass  Works, 
Rotherham. 

Instead  of  selfishly  exacting  a fine 
for  drink  when  a marriage  takes  place. 
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A GOOD  EXAMPLE,  WORTHY  OP  BEING  GENERALLY  FOLLOWED. 


they  xave  introduced  a custom  of  cele- 
brati;  ig  the  event,  by  all  the  workmen 
and  .heir  wives  taking  tea  together, 
wher  a present  of  some  useful  articles 
of  ho  isehold  furniture,  to  the  value  of 
say  f ve  pounds,  raised  by  a subscrip- 
tion amongst  their  fellow-workmen, 
aidec  by  the  firm,  is  made  to  the  happy 
coup  e.  On  a recent  occasion,  up- 
ward 3 of  two  hundred  workmen  and 
their  wives  sat  do'wm  to  an  excellent 
tea  V hich  had  been  provided  ; vocal 
and  instrumental  music  followed, 
whica,  with  some  pastimes  amongst 
the  ads,  soon  brought  the  hour  of 
nine,  when  it  was  arranged  the  pre- 
sent? tion  should  take  place, 

M *,  Guest  having  been  requested  to 
perfc  rm  this  oflice,  said— 

is  a pleasant  duty  yon  have  invited  me 
to  dis  :harge.  The  custom  you  have  adopted 
deser  es  the  warmest  commendation  and  sup- 
port, md  is  well  worthy  of  superseding  those 
footir 's,  fines,  &c.,  which,  until  recently,  had 
becon  e a source  of  the  most  cruel,  heartless, 
and  1 njust  robbery  to  which  workmen  could 
possil  ly  be  exposed  by  each  other.  Thank  God, 
that  T 'icked  system  is  fast  passing  away. 

**  h ere  employers  and  employed  can  meet 
toget  ler  as  one  family,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing a kind,  considerate  feeling  towards  those 
who  1 ave  taken  upon  themselves  new  duties, 
and  € itered  into  new  relations  with  each  other; 
and  i is  with  a feeling  of  true  gratification,  that 
I nov  present,  in  the  name  of  your  fellow-work- 
men,  to  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Eskholm, 
this  I alf-dozen  chairs  and  fender,  not  because 
you  c innot  well  afford  to  purchase  them,  but  as 
a ma  lifestation  of  kind  and  fraternal  feeling 
towaids  you,  on  the  part  of  your  fellow-work- 
men, giving  you  at  the  very  threshold  of  your 
marr  :?d  life,  an  assurance  of  sympathy  which 
is  cal  ulated  to  cheer  and  support.  At  the  close 
of  eVTy  day’s  toil,  these  articles  will  silently 
tell  0 f this  kind  regard,  and  give  a pleasing 
evide  ice  that  you  are  working  amongst  those 
who  i incerely  desire  to  aid,  and  not  to  injure,  to 
prom  )te,  and  not  to  destn'y,  the  comfort  and 
happ’  ness  of  your  own  fireside. 

“ \ ^ith  these  views,  I have  also  the  pleasure 
to  pi  ;sent  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aston,  in  the 
nam<  of  your  fellow- workmen,  with  this  clock, 
dress  ng-table,  an d looking-glass,  feeling  assured 
you  ' rill  estimate  them,  not  at  their  intrinsic 


value,  but  as  tokens  of  regard  and  good-will, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate; 
and  1 pray  that  you  may  all  of  you  live  long  to  \ 
wisely  enjoy  them. 

“ Mr.  Chrimes  then  presented  each  of  the 
four  persons  with  a beautiful  purple  morocco- 
hound  Bible,  observing,  that  * in  doing  so  he 
presented  lhen»  with  that  which  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  regard.  The  Bible  was  the  word  of 
God — it  was  also  the  word  of  life : whilst  it 
showed  man  his  awful  fall,  it  also  shoved  him 
the  effectual  remedy  for  that  fall ; and  he  trusted 
they  would  each  read  it,  till  they  had  made  that 
remedy  individually  their  own.'” 

All  honour  to  the  men  who,  with 
true  friendsliip,  propose  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  better  customs  into  the 
yarious  spheres  of  labour.  For  the 
working  classes  of  England  will  al- 
ways be  poor  so  long  as  the  old  habits 
are  continued. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  astound- 
ing sum  of  money  spent  annually  upon 
drink,  is  given  by  the  London  Times 
of  15th  April,  1854,  quoting  a return 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  showing  the 
quantity  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1853.  Dividing  the  entire 
population  into  families  of  six  persons 
(parents  and  children) — 

“ Each  family  must  have  had  to  drink  in  tha 
course  of  the  year,  52  pints  of  spirit  (a  pint  ■ 
week),  12  pints  of  foreign  wine  (a  pint  a month), 
and  1,080  pints  of  beer  (not  quite  three  pints  s 
day)." 

Exclude  the  wines  as  used  chiefly 
by  the  rich,  and  it  is  a fair  estimate  to 
suppose  that 

52  pints  of  spirit  at  retail  price 


would  cost  about £6 

1080  pints  of  beer  9 


£15 

Fifteen  pounds,  upon  an  average, 
spent  in  one  year  by  every  family  of 
six  persons,  rich  and  poor,  in  the 
United  Kingdom ! That  is  how  the 
money  goes.  The  daughters  and  wives, 
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to  their  honour  be  it  said,  drink  very 
^ little  intoxicating  liquids,  and  on  an 
average  they  live  longer  than  men. 
Let  a family  keep  from  the  public- 
house,  and  save  five  shillings  a week, 
hitherto  misspent  ; the  following 
would  be  the  result,  in  time,  at  three 
per  cent. : — 


FIVE  SHILLINGS  PER  WEEK  AT  THREE 
PER  CENT. 


£ 

4. 

d. 

£ 

4. 

d. 

Amt,  1st  yr.  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  Mth  yr.222 

1 

8 

Interest 0 

7 

10 

Interest 6 

13 

2 

a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  •••  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  2nd  yr.  26 

7 

10 

Amt.  15thyr.241 

14 

10 

Interest 0 

15 

7 

Interest 7 

5 

2 

bt.  a week  •••  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  3rd  yr.  40 

3 

5 

Amt.  16th  yr.  262 

0 

0 

Interest 1 

4 

0 

Interest 7 17 

2 

5«.aweek..«  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  4th  yr.  54 

7 

5 

Amt.l7thyr.  282  17 

2 

Interest 1 

12 

5 

Interest 8 

9 

10 

5«.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  •••  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  5th  yr,  63 

19 

10 

Amt.  18thyr.304 

7 

0 

Interest 2 

1 

5 

Interest 9 

2 

5 

6«.  aweek...  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  6th  yr.  84 

1 

3 

Amt.  19thyr.326 

9 

5 

Interest 2 10 

5 

Interest 9 

15 

7 

5«.  a week  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  7th  yr.  99 

11 

8 

Amt.20tb  yr.349 

5 

0 

Interest 3 

0 

0 

Interest 10 

9 

5 

6#*  a week  ...  1 3 

0 

0 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  8th  yr.  115 

11 

8 

Amt.21styr.  372  14 

5 

Intere*t 3 

9 

7 

Interest 1 1 

3 

10 

3«.  a week ...  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

Amt,  9th  yr.lS2 

1 

3 

Amt.  22d  yr.396 

18 

3 

Interest 3 

19 

2 

Interest 1 1 

18 

2 

3«.  aweek...  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  ...  1 3 

0 

0 

Amt.  10th  yr,  149 

0 

5 

Amt.  23rdyr.421 

16 

5 

Interest 4 

9 

5 

Interest 12 

13 

2 

$4.  a week  •••  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  11th  yr.  166 

9 

10 

Amt.  24th  yr.447 

9 

7 

Interest 4 19 

7 

Interest 13 

8 

2 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  12thyr.l84 

9 

5 

Amt.  25  th  yr.473  17 

9 

Interest 5 

10 

5 

Interest 14 

4 

5 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

54.  aweek...  13 

0 

0 

Amt.  13th  yr.202  19 

10 

Amt.  26th  yr.501 

2 

2 

Interest  6 

1 

10 

54.  a week  ...  13 

0 

0 

What  power  and  independence  lie 


VALUE  WITH  INTEREST. 

in  these  figures  ! Begun  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  saved  by  degrees,  the  inde- 
pendence will  be  yours.  A steep  hill 
requires  a stout  heart,  but  we  reach 
the  summit  step  by  step.  Then  before 
your  head  lies  on  its  pillow  this  night, 
be  persuaded  that,  as  for  you  and 
your  family,  you  will  no  longer  be  in 
slavery  to  old  drinking  customs.  Re- 
solve, and  tell  your  wife  of  your  good 
resolution.  She  will  aid  it  all  she 
can.  Her  step  will  be  lighter,  and 
her  hand  will  be  busier  all  day,  ''x- 
pecting  the  comfortable  evenings  at 
home  when  you  return.  Household 
affairs  will  have  been  well  attended 
to.  A place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,  will,  like  some  good 
genius,  have  made  even  an  humble 
home  the  scene  of  neatness,  arrange- 
ment, and  taste.  The  fire  will  be 
bright,  and  the  hearth  well  swept. 
The  old  arm  chair  will  be  ready  at  the 
table  side.  The  loaf  will  be  one  of 
that  order  which  says,  by  its  appear- 
ance, you  may  cut  and  come  again. 
The  cups  and  saucers  will  be  waiting 
for  supplies.  The  kettle  will  be  sing- 
ing, and  the  children,  happy  with 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  will  be  smiling 
in  their  glad  anticipation  of  that  even- 
ing meal  when  father  is  at  home,  and 
of  the  pleasant  reading  afterwards. 

Five  hundred  and  one  pounds  ster- 
ling ! A bag  of  gold ! Alas  ! how 
few  are  possessed  of  such  a sum,  in 
comparison  with  the  many  that  might 
have  been,  had  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  form  temperate  and  provi- 
dent habits  in  days  gone  by. 

Then  look  again  at  the  fine  row  of 
figures.  Gaze  upon  them  imtil  they 
are  impressed  indelibly  upon  yo\ir 
mind.  They  are  a working  man’s 

COLUMN  OF  INDEPENDENCE.  YoU,  in 

all  probability,  may  make  them  yours. 
Lay  the  foundation  this  very  week. 
Take  your  savings,  whatever  the  sum, 
to  the  SA. vinos’  bank. 
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Ay,  come,  man,  and  help  us, 
And  wo  k with  the  rest; 
And  save  of  your  pay 
While  you  can  : 

And  heaven  will  bless  you 
For  doin^  your  best, 

And  helping  touuself 
Like  a man. 


BOOKS  AND  READING. 

F«'UR  hundred  years  have  rolled 
over  since  the  art  of  printing  was  dis- 
covered.  The  facilities  for  diffusing 
kno'  vledge,  and  for  transmitting  it  to 
other  times,  have  since  that  discovery 
incr  ased  so  much,  that  we  can  scarcely 
imaj  ;ine  how  great  the  disadvantages 
wen  before.  To  show  how  dark  and 
benighted  people  still  remain  where 
bool  .s  are  altogether  unknown,  the 
folic  wing  incident  is  very  interest- 
ing.— 

*‘Ti^hen  the  missionary,  Rev,  J.  Williams, 
was  1 1 one  of  the  South  Sea  IsilandB,  engaged  in 
builc  ing  a chapel,  he  one  morning  wanted  a 
squ'i  e.  He  chalked  the  word  square  upon  a 
chip,  and  calling  one  of  the  natives,  said, 
* Fri(  nd,  take  this — go  to  our  house,  and  give  it 
to  Mrs.  Wiliiams.'  The  native  a^ked,  ‘What 
he  r mat  say?’  Mr.  Williams  replied,  ‘You 
have  nothing  to  say,  the  chip  will  say  all  I 
wi^h  ’ With  a look  of  surprise  he  heM  up  the 
wool,  and  said,  ‘How  can  this  speak?— has 
this  a mouth  r However,  he  went,  and  on 
givii  g Mrs.  Williams  the  chip,  she  reached  and 
gave  him  the  square.  He  then  said,  ‘How 
do  3 ou  know  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Williams 
wants?’  ‘Why,*  she  replied,  ‘did  you  not 
hriiij  me  a chip  just  now?’  ‘Yes,*  said  he, 
but  did  not  hear  it  say  a-iything.'  ‘If  you 
did  1 ot,  I did,*  was  Mrs.  Williams*  reply,  * and 
here  is  the  square,*  After  returning  to  Mr, 
Will  ams  with  the  square,  be  ran  about  the 
who;  e day  amongst  his  tribe,  saying,  * See  the 
wisd  om  of  these  English  people,  tliey  can  make 
chip  talk — they  can  make  chips  talk  t ” 

C hips  talk  ! It  is  good  that  chips 
ma;  talk  thus,  and  that  pens  may 
wri  e,  but  how  slowly  human  progress 
woi  .Id  advance  without  the  press. 
Fri  ‘lids  may  correspond  in  written 
lims,  but  when  thoughts  or  disco, 
ver  es  axe  intended  for  the  world,  or 
for  lU  time,  thrice  welcome  is  the  uu> 


rivalled  and  inestimable  aid  of  print- 
ing.  How  many  precious  thoughts  ’ 
and  useful  inventions,  that  would  have 
benefited  mankind,  have  perished  for 
want  of  its  recording  power.  At  this 
day  how  wide  the  knowledge,  how 
varied  the  experience,  which  is  stored 
up  in  books  ; and  how  freely  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  in  holding  com- 
munion with  the  gifted  and  the  good  ! * 

The  first  English  printer  was  Caxton, 
and  his  earliest  work  The  History  of 
Troy.  So  great  is  its  rarity,  that  in 
1821,  a copy  was  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  £1,060  10s. 

Rude  were  the  early  specimens  of  the  v 
press.  The  characters  were  a kind  of 
black  Gothic  letter,  heavy  in  appear- 
ance, and  difficult  to  read.  Words, 
without  pimctuation,  were  close  to 
each  other.  Division  into  paragraphs 
was  not  practised,  and  capital  letters 
were  not  used.  But  with  all  their 
faults,  those  black-letter  books  will 
always  be  jirized  by  those  who  know 
their  origin  and  history.  Though 
rough  may  be  the  aspect  of  ancient 
and  venerable  folios,  let  fitting  honour 
ever  be  paid  to  them,  for  they  have 
been  the  forerunners  of  a most  prolific 
race.  England  has  now  thousands  of 
printing  prtssses,  which,  when  at  work, 
could  send  forth  a mass  of  pages  which 
for  number  could  only  be  compared  to 
the  leaves  of  a forest.  If  the  thoughtp 
impressed  tipon  them  were  always  of 
goodness  and  truth,  happy  would  be 
the  results.  But  the  mournful  admis- 
sion must  be  made  that,  in  the  cheap 
literature  of  the  day,  there  is  much 
that  is  injurious  ; and  it  is  only  faithful 
to  raise  a warning  voice  against  it.  As 
to  the  final  results,  good  must  over- 
come evil ; truth  must  outlive  error. 

In  the  present  age  nothing  is  more 
cheering,  than  that  the  hook  which  is 
the  embodiment  of  truth,  is  being  cir- 
culated in  almost  all  languages  beneath 
the  sun. 


EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.  SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL  ON  BOOKS. 


Before  the  invention  of  printing,  a 
church  could  have  been  built  more 
easily  than  a copy  of  the  Bible  might 
be  purchased.  At  a later  day,  the 
library  at  Oxford  was  kept  in  the 
University  chest  of  St.  Mary’s  church. 
A bishop  of  Winchester  having  bor- 
rowed a Bible,  in  his  owm  city,  gaA*e  a 
bond  drawn  up  with  great  form  and 
solemnity,  for  its  due  return.  The 
statutes  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oxford, 
in  1446,  enact,  “ that  no  scholar  shall 
occupy  a book  above  an  hour,  or  two 
hours  at  most,  so  that  no  one  be  hindered 
from  the  use  of  the  same.”  The  author 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  WTites — 

“That  very  frequently,  when  the  services 
at  church  on  Sunday  were  over,  and  those  were 
very  generally  prolonged  till  sunset,  a group 
cullecied  in  the  church-yard  to  hear  the  Bible 
read,  seating  themselves  on  mossy  stones,  or 
mounds  covered  with  fresh  grass,  to  listen  to 
those  solemn  and  beautiful  words,  * I am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  ; he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.’” 

As  a contrast  to  the  former  times, 
just  alluded  to,  it  is  instructive  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  features  of  the  present. 
Amongst  others  the  following  is  very 
interesting. 

Very  recently,  Mr.  Salt,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Manchester  division  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
gave  a soiree  to  the  300  men  in  his 
department.  In  acknowledging  his 
health,  he  mentioned  that  a home  mis- 
sionary, whom  he  had  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  men,  and  to  whom 
he  had  given  a free  pass,  had  disposed 
of  nearly  400  Bibles  amongst  them  and 
their  families.  About  that  time  Mr. 
M‘Phun  of  Glasgow  had  just  pub- 
lished The  Working  Man's  Family 
Bible,  with  commentary,  at  one 
guinea.  This  appeared  a high  price, 
but  Mr.  Salt  considered  this  edition 
of  the  Bible  a good  one ; and,  upon 
the  men  being  assembled  and  the  sub- 
ject introduced  to  them,  after  talking 


it  over  amongst  themselves,  169  gave 
in  their  names  to  lay  by  a sum 
weekly,  with  which  to  purchase  a copy. 
Mr.  Salt  added  that  the  document 
signed  by  the  men  was  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  he  ever  saw-,  and 
that  it  would  be  lithographed,  and  an 
exact  copy  given  to  each  of  the  sub- 
scribers ; also,  that  the  conduct  and 
character  of  his  men  was  so  excel- 
lent that  he  would  not  change  them 
for  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Give  an  honoured  place,  then,  in, 
your  home  library,  to  your  family 
Bible.  Across  the  Tweed,  a dis- 
tinguished poet  has  beautifully  recog- 
nized the  worth  of  the  Scriptures  in 
his  own  land — 

“ Thou  doubly  precious  book ! 

Unto  thy  liglit  what  doth  not  Scotland  owe  t 
Thou  teachest  age  to  die, 

And  youth,  in  truth  unsullied  up  to  grow  I 
In  lowly  homes  a comforter  art  thou — 

A sunbeam  sent  from  God,  an  everlasting  bow !” 

“O’er  thy  broad,  ample  page, 

How  many  dim  and  aged  eyes  have  pored ! 

How  many  hearts  o’er  thee 
In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored  ! 

How  many  mothers,  by  their  infants'  bed, 

Thy  holy,  pure,  child-loving  wotds  have  read  I 
“ And  o'er  thee  soft  young  hands 

Have  oft  in  truthful  plighted  love  been  join’d  t 
And  thou  to  wedded  hearts 
Hast  been  a bond,  an  altar  of  the  mind  I 
Above  all  kingly  power,  or  kingly  law, 

May  Scotland  reverence  aye — the  Bible  of 
THE  Ha’! 

England  will  rise  in  goodness  and 
happiness,  as  its  masses  possess  and 
prize  the  Bible.  Add  also  to  your 
store  whatever  good  books  are  attain- 
able. Their  value  to  you  has  been 
thus  eloquently  expressed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel.  In  an  address  at  the  Wind- 
sor Library,  he  said : — 

“ Give  a m.an  a taste  for  reading,  and  you 
place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in 
every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the 
wittiest— with  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and 
the  purest  characters  that  ever  adorned  hu- 
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manil  Supposing  him  to  have  been  fonunate 
in  iht  choice  of  his  book,  and  to  have  alighted 
upon  jne  really  good,  and  of  a good  class—  v\  hat 
B sou  ce  of  domestic  enjoyment  is  laid  open! 
what  i bond  of  family  union  I He  may  read  it 
Bloud  or  his  wife  may  read  it,  or  his  eldest 
boy  0 girl,  or  pass  it  round  from  hand  to  hand. 
All  h -ve  the  benefit  of  it — all  contribute  to  the 
gratit  cation  of  therest,  and  a feeling  of  common 
inter*  St  and  pleasure  is  excited,  and  it  gives 
them  mutual  respect,  and  to  each  among  them 
self-r  spect — that  corner  stone  of  all  virtue.*’ 

M.  Guizot,  the  recent  prime  minis- 
ter  )f  France,  when  examined  in 
Lon  Ion  before  the  parhamentary  com- 
mittje  on  public  libraries,  men- 
tion ;d  that,  when  residing  at  his 
COTH  .try  seat  in  Normandy,  he  used 
to  h nd  books  to  the  small  landed  pro- 
prie  ;ors,  adding — 

“ ' hey  are  not  at  all  learned  persons,  and  \et 
havi'  ig  leisure  enough,  especially  during  the 
^int  T,  to  read  ; they  want  books  for  the  pur- 
pose. and  having  none  theniseivet,  they  souit- 
time  i conie  to  me  from  a diotance  from  my 
hous  5 of  between  two  and  ten  miles.” 

B Doks  are  treasuries,  and  their  pe- 
rtisil  the  key  which  gives  access  to 
hist  "try,  science  and  art.  He  that 
■wiH  master  the  26  letters  of  the 
English  alphabet  may  soon  be  pos- 
sess id  of  magic  power.  If  he  learns 
one  letter  each  leisure  hour,  he  can 
acq  lire  them  in  a week ; but  if  he 
leal  aed  to  distinguish  merely  one  let- 
ter jach  passing  day,  he  could  acquire 
them  within  a month.  This  having 
bee  i achieved,  he  becomes  gradually 
mas  ter  of  the  keys  of  all  knowledge. 
Tht  y may  work  stiffly  and  rustily  to 
beg  n with,  but  time  and  practice  will 
boo:  i make  them  easy  and  bright.  In 
ti’a''  elling  forward  the  eye  soon  learns 
tOT'  icognize  as  old  friends  letters  formed 
int(  syUables  ; the  ear  remembers  the 
pro  aer  sounds,  and  the  mind  quickly 
bee  jmes  accustomed  to  the  correct 
me  ining.  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
mil  d thus  united,  soon  master  a page, 
the  1 another  and  another  ; until  diffi- 
culies  are  conquered  and  pleasures 


begin.  The  living  soul  has  received  a 
new  and  precious  power — the  faculty 
of  which  can  have  been  given  only 
by  an  Almighty  hand.  How  great 
the  goodness  of  the  Author  of  that 


gift! 


When  you  gaze  upon  the  printed 
page,  suppose  it  were  an  astronomical 
work,  there  is  pictured  in  the  mind 
heights  in  the  starry  system  that  an 
eagle’s  flight  may  never  reach,  and 
through  the  same  medium,  descrip" 
tions  of  “ cloud- tajiped  towers  and 
gorgeous  jialaces”  may  be  read  by 
dwellers  in  the  lowliest  cottage.  With 
an  infant  smiling  at  his  side,  a father 
may,  in  thought,  be  with  sieni  warriors 
in  stormy  historic  scenes.  A book  of 
travels  in  his  hand,  a man  may  make, 
mentally,  the  tour  of  Europe  at  his 
wiU.  In  this  pleasant  journey,  there 
is  no  annoyance  from  passports  or 
police.  He  may  travel  from  France  to 
Italy  vvitiiout  toiling  up  the  lofty  Alps ; 
and  in  St.  Petersburg,  without  fearing 
a despotic  czar,  he  can  gaze,  in  mind, 
upon  that  sad  unhappy  group  who 
weekly  start  for  Siberian  mines,  to  be 
lost  and  forgotten  even  while  they 
live  ! Time,  distance,  armies,  kings, 
united  or  alone,  can  ofi'er  no  impedi- 
ment to  this  power  of  thought.  It  can 
bring  the  distant  near,  and  the  bygone 
into  view.  When  condensed,  impres- 
sed upon  the  written  or  the  printed 
page,  it  can  be  transmitted  over  lofty 
mountains  or  wide  trackless  seas. 
Whether  the  page  be  opened,  down  in 
a cabin  or  in  princely  halls — thought 
answering  to  thought,  awakens  the 
dead  letter  into  life.  Battles,  sieges, 
deaths,  discoveries,  or  kindly  sweet 
affections — intelligence  of  all  earthly 
scenes,  or  human  feelings,  can  be  thus 
conveyed.  Like  light  to  darkness,  and 
life  to  tht^  dead,  will  be  the  posses- 
sion of  this  enchanting  power,  to  the 
human  mind. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  the  children 
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playing  around  your  knees  have  the 
4 germs  of  these  wondrous  faculties 
given  them  by  an  Almighty  Hand. 
With  cultivation  they  may  be  endowed 
with  living  power.  Be  faithful  to  your 
high  trust.  Morning  and  evening,  at 
a proper  age,  give  lesson  after  lesson 
until  the  keys  of  all  knowledge  are 
at  their  command,  and  you  have 

• opened  up  to  them  reabns  of  thought, 
wider  than  can  be  travelled  to  their 
dying  day. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing  a 
writer  said — 

“ Books  are  masters  who  instruct  us  without 
rods,  without  auger,  and  without  pay.  If  we 
mistake  their  meaning  they  do  not  murmur, 
and  if  we  are  ignorant  they  do  not  laugh  at  us.” 

What  friendships  in  this  lower  world 
can  be  more  true  I Cultivate  then  a 
^ love  of  good  books,  and  your  home, 
however  humble,  will  be  enriched  and 
endeared  indeed : your  well  chosen 
and  cherished  volumes  will  not  only 
add  to  the  happiness  of  home,  hut  also 
render  more  valuable  your  entire 
character.  None  can  know  that  a 
working  man  has  his  shelf  or  drawer 
of  good  books  at  home  without  think- 
ing of  him  more  highly.  It  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  perusal  of 
- them  should  be  thoughtful.  Take 

* good  counsel  to  “ read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest.”  By  so  doing 
you  may  not  read  very  many,  but  those 
you  do  read  will  improve  your  mind. 
If  from  them  your  mind  acquires  three 
new  ideas  each  passing  day,  what  a 
treasury  of  knowledge  these  will  be- 
come in  a year ! 

For  a moment  let  us  pause,  and 
reflect  upon  the  galaxy  of  the  glorious 
living,  and  mighty  dead,  who  have 
enshrined  their  best  and  highest 
thoughts  in  the  language  which  you 
speak  and  read.  The  language  of 
many  other  lands,  compared  with  it, 
is  poor  indeed.  Your  tongue  contains 
thousands  of  ideas,  which  many  other 


nations  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press. When  Ross  or  Parry  first 
sailed  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  the  Es- 
quimaux had  never  seen  sailing  ships, 
and  fled  at  their  approach.  They 
thought  the  ships  were  strange  living 
beings  descended  from  the  moon,  and 
that  their  sails  were  wings,  which 
would  soon  prepare  for  flight  again. 
When  cannons  were  fired  they  thought 
these  strange  beings  were  angry,  and 
spoke  with  a loud  voice  : but  their  poor 
barren  language  was  like  their  minds ; 
it  had  no  words  to  describe  what  they 
had  never  seen  before,  and  they  even 
thought  their  own  tribe  were  the  only 
people  living  upon  the  earth. 

But  the  language  which  you  inherit 
— the  good  old  English  tongue — is 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.  Some  of 
the  noblest  of  the  human  race  have 
coined  their  golden  thoughts  into  Eng- 
lish words.  And  those  words  have 
added  to  its  power  and  richness,  so 
that  glancing  at  the  past  we  can 
proudly  refer  to  it,  as  the  language 
in  which  Shakspeare  UTOte,  and  Milton 
sung — the  language  in  which  Six  Isaac 
Newton  thought,  and  James  Watt 
conversed  — the  language  in  w’hich 
senates  listened  to  a Pitt  and  Fox,  a 
Brougham  and  a Peel — the  language 
in  which  Wesley  and  Wilberforce, 
Macaulay  and  Chalmers,  Washington 
and  Wellington,  have  given  utter- 
ance to  those  lofty  thoughts  of  life 
and  duty,  ■which  ■will  long  confer 
renown  upon  their  names: 

“ stronger  far  than  hosts  that  march. 

With  battle  flags  unfurled, 

It  goes  with  Freedomt  Thought^  and  Truik^ 

To  rouse  and  rule  the  world. 

Mark  as  it  spreads,  how  deserts  bloom, 

And  error  flees  away, 

As  vanishes  the  mist  of  night 
Before  the  star  of  day. 

But  grand  as  are  the  victories. 

Whose  monuments  we  see, 

These  are  but  as  the  dawn  which  speaks, 

Of  noontide  yet  to  be: 
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When  ei  rth's  oppressed  and  savage  tribes 
Shall  :ease  to  pine  or  roam, 

All  taug  U to  prize  those  English  words, 

Faiti  , Freedom,  Heaven,  and  Home.” 

Thu  5 glorious  is  the  mission  of  the 
Englis  1 language — conveying  the  glad 
tiding!  of  great  joy  to  every  clime, 
and  ki  ndred,  and  people,  and  tongue. 
But  no  less  hencficent  will  be  its 
career  at  home.  As  upon  a summer  s 
monti  ig,  the  trares  o/ first  gild 
the  m )untain’s  top,  and  then  descend- 
ing, c leer  and  bless  even  those  who 
dwell  in  the  lowliest  valleys,  so  will 
that  literature  of  England,  which  in 
unisoi  L with  the  divine  volume,  is  the 
6uxi,i  iHT  OF  THE  MIND,  dcsccnd  from 
the  hi  gh  temples  of  knowledge,  where 
it  hit  lerto  has  dwelt,  to  visit  and  to 
cheer  —to  gladden  and  to  bless  the 
swan  ling  millions  in  our  English  cot- 
tage h omes.  Happy  the  home  in  which 
this  s mlight  is  now  shedding  its  bright 
influf  nee,  awakening  a gentler  feeling 
and  i.  kinder  tone — whispering  of  a 
self-r  jspect,  and  of  a courtesy  due  to 
all,  ai  daidingto  call  forth  that  smeerity 
in  sp  !ech,  and  honesty  in  deed,  which 
are  p iceless  jewels  in  every  life.  In 
other  ways  its  influence  will  be  no 
less  valuable.  The  mdnstrious  hand 
will  A'in  no  less  wage,  because  it  is 
now  ruided  by  a wiser  head ; and  the 
warr  i heart,  and  improving  mind,  will 
grad  lally  acquire  an  esteem  which 
■wiU  be  truly  deserved.  Purchase, 
then  and  bring  to  your  home  a few 
booh  5 — the  books  that  are  brimful  of 
good  thoughts.  Read  aloud  each  even- 
ing 1 Dr  an  hour  or  so.  Have  a good 
died  Diiary  to  refer  to,  for  pronuncia- 
tions and  meanings.  Rest  at  intervals, 
and  listen  to  the  remarks  that  any 
one  nay  wish  to  make.  Beneficial  it 
will  be,  for  aU  are  thus  learning  the 
great  lesson  of  listening  well,  of  re- 
men.bering  well,  then  of  thinking  a 
littl  *,  and  trying  to  express  the  thoughts 
of  tl  .eir  awakening  minds — which  will 


often  be  done  in  the  good  language  of 
the  book.  With,  what  a charm  it  in-  n 
vests  an  evening  at  home,  when  the 
sunny  thoughts  in  a good  book,  thus 
read  aloud,  ;iud  conveyed  to  every 
mind,  are  awakening  brighter  feelings 
there.  And  you  will  also  improve  in 
style  of  reading.  To  read  well  is  a 
rare  accomplishment,  and  one  that 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 
Commence,  then,  in  youth — listening 
to  and  improving  yourself ; and  many 
times  through  life,  when  spending  an 
evening  with  a relative  or  friend,  you 
will  be  thankful  that  you  could  add 
so  much  to  the  family  comfort,  just 
by  being  abli;  to  read  well. 

Good  books  are  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a selection. 

The  list  of  works  given  at  the  close  of 
this  section— /rom  which  a choice  may 
be  made — are  named  with  a full  per- 
suasion that  their  perusal  will  please 
and  profit  those  who  purchase  any  of 
them. 

Excepting  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
Robinson  Crusoe,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  books  alluded  to  were  not 
written.  If  the  good  common  sense 
which  they  contain,  existed,  it  was 
piled  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  great 
and  the  learned,  but  not  at  all  within 
the  reach  of  working  men. 

Imagine  how  honoured  you  would 
feel,  by  a visit  to  your  cottage  home, 
of  men  of  such  instructive  conversation 
as  the  authors.  As  they  took  a survey 
of  your  garden,  suggesting  many  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  your 
fruits  and  flowers, — as  they  looked  at 
your  pigs  and  poultry,  giving  here  a 
hint  and  there  a hint,  respecting  im- 
provements in  the  breed,  and  still 
greater  improvements  in  your  way  of 
keeping  them, — as  they  examined  well 
your  house  both  inside  and  out,  naming 
little  alterations,  which  would  much 
conduce  to  its  cleanliness,  and  comfort, 
and  health,— as  they  prepared  the 
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meals  for  your  family,  for  a single  day, 
showing  you  how  very  nice  and  good 
they  could  be  made,  just  by  better 
management  in  cooking,  without  any 
additional  expense, — and  as  they  read 
aloud,  or  chatted  through  the  evening, 
enlivening  and  instructing  each  and 
all, how  attentively  you  would  treasure 
up  all  the  information  and  advice 
they  might  have  given. 

In  former  ages,  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  learned  and  clever  men  had 
often  the  honour  of  being  invited  by 
monarchs — to  come  from  distant  coun- 
tries, and  take  up  their  residence  at 
court,  so  that  all  the  royal  famHy 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  im- 
proving coin'ersation.  But  at  the 
present  day,  the  printing  press  has 
given  you — the  working  men  of  Eng- 
land— a power  surpassing  that  of  the 
crowned  kings  of  former  limes.  A 
power,  that — wherever  rightly  used — 
will  raise  the  cottage  to  a level  with 
the  court. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Queen  peruses 
every  book  herself,  before  it  is  given  to 
her  children  to  read.  It  would  be  true 
loyalty  for  every  father  or  mother  to 
follow  so  good  an  example. 

Though  you  may  labour  for  yotu 
daily  bread,  if  you  open  a well- chosen 
volume  it  will  discourse  to  you, 
thoughts  as  beautiful,  and  truths  as 
instructive,  as  royal  ears  ever  listened 
to.  Sir  Walter  Scott  now  lies  in  his 
lone  grave  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  but 
in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  he  will 
8tUl  chant  to  you  of  the  ancient  chi- 
valry of  his  own  loved 

“ Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.” 
Professor  Wilson,  so  recently  de- 
parted, will,  in  his  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Scottish  Life,  still  melt  the  hearts 
of  all  who  listen.  Without  a physi- 
cian’s fee.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  will 
hold  high  reason  with  you  on  Philo- 
sophy, and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  fami- 
liarly converse  on  the  Preservation  of 


Health.  In  Earl  Carlisle’s  Lectures 
and  Addresses  you  will  meet  with 
thoughts  of  that  eloquent  order,  no 
living  nobleman  can  surpass,  and  in 
Lord  Ashburton’s  Common  Things  you 
have  an  abundance  of  sterling  com- 
mon sense.  In  Warren  Hastings,  and 
in  William  Pitt  and  Earl  Chatham,  you 
have  the  most  brilliant  essays  of  a dis- 
tinguished historian,  who,  desiring  to 
see  some  of  the  best  literature  of  the 
day  at  your  command,  led  the  van, 
by  their  re -publication.  In  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  Sunny  Memories  you  have  a 
series  of  delightful  letters  from  the 
pen  of  that  clever  lady,  ivritten  dur- 
ing her  recent  tour  in  Europe,  to  her 
kindred  at  home.  They  are  printed 
pictures  of  scenery  and  life,  and  many 
pleasant  evenings  may  be  spent  in 
their  perusal.  For  a shilling,  a lady, 
Mrs.  Copley,  will  tell  you  more  secrets 
in  her  Cottage  Cookery  than  you  could 
discover  in  a lifetime ; and,  for  half- 
a- crown,  she  wdll  whisper  so  many 
Cottage  Comforts,  that  you  wHl  only 
wish  that  you  had  known  her  writ- 
ings long  ago.  For  half-a-crown  all 
that  Cobbett  knew  of  Cottage  Economy 
is  yours ; and,  for  fourpence  each, 
Marlin  Doyle’s  good  Catechisms  of 
Gardening,  or  Cottage  Farming,  can 
any  where  be  had.  For  a shilling 
each,  any  of  the  six  excellent  volumes 
of  the  Family  Economist,  all  of  which 
Prince  Albert  so  wisely  includes  in 
his  Cottage  Box,  are  yours.  From 
Abbott's  Young  Christian,  Todd’s  Stu- 
dent’s Guide,  and  Chambers’  Instructive 
Biography,  not  good  principles  only, 
but  admirable  plans  of  reading  and 
study,  may  be  gleaned.  The  Lowell 
Ojfering  will  show  you  what  may  be 
done,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
tinder  Difficulties  will  cheer  you  on 
the  way.  Paley’s  Theology  will  point 
out  countless  instances  of  contrivance 
and  design  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  Dick’s  Christian  Philosopher  will 
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God  are  over  all  his  works.”  Mitchell's 
Flan  itary  Worlds  will  reveal  glimpses 
of  fi  dds  of  stars  so  countless  in  num- 
ber, :hat  you  will  exclaim,  “ What  is 
man  that  the  Almighty  is  mindful  of 
him.  ” The  Book  and  its  Story  will  give 
you  :he  marvellous  and  providential 
hist(  ry  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible, 
read  with  a humble  and  contrite  spirit, 
will  give  you  here  below,  “ that  peace 
whit  h the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away,”  and  prepare  you  for 
brig  iter  and  better  scenes  in  the 
real:  as  above. 

T!  le  more  costly  treasures  of  lite- 
rature  are  gradually  being  brought 
witl  in  the  reach  of  all.  The  mer- 
chant princes  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool , and  some  other  towns,  are,  with 
muiificent  spirit,  presenting  free  li- 
braiies  to  the  people.  The  value  of 
thes  e free  libraries  would  be  en- 
hanjed,  and  their  treasures  would 
be  more  truly  appreciated,  had  the 
peo  >le  formed  fireside  libraries,  pre- 
vioi  sly,  at  home.  For  a sovereign 
wh£  t a good  beginning  might  be 
mat  e by  any  working  man  ! Twenty 
voh  mes  at  a shilling  each,  according 
to  t is  taste — a new  book  each  18  days 
dur  ng  an  entire  year ! 

I ut  let  us  glance  at  the  full  power 
of  1 he  working  classes,  were  it  wisely 
used.  Suppose  that,  for  his  home 
libr  iry,  a man  wished  for  all  the  88 
voh  .mes  in  the  following  list ; such  a 
libr  iry  would  cost  eight  guineas  at 
full  price,  and  for  every  family  in  the 
kin.  jdom  they  would  come  to  an 
amt  zing  sum  of  money.  Could  Eng- 
lish gold  be  applied  to  a nobler  pur- 
pos  ! ? But  from  what  source  is  all 
this  gold  to  come  ? Will  you  refer  to 
a former  page,  and  see  the  estimate 
fro]  a the  Board  of  Trade  return,  that 
eveiy  family  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
riel,  and  poor,  spent  £15  last  year  in 
drij  k:.  Imagine,  for  illustration,  that 


the  next  si.v  months — each  family  of  » 
six  persons  would,  on  an  average, 
save  £7  lOs.  ; and  for  this  sum,  any 
bookseller  would  furnish  every  vo- 
lume named  (except  the  three  series). 

The  population  last  census  was 
27,512,687,  and  divided  into  families 
of  six  persons,  were  their  savings  thus 
wisely  appropriated,  there  would  be 
4,585,447  Home  Libraries!!! 
of  interesting  and  instructive  books 
diffused  ! Working  men,  will  you 
impress  this  great  fact  upon  your 
minds  ! Instead  of  looking  to  par- 
liaments, will  you  look  to  yourselves. 
Will  you,  remembering  the  great 
truth,  that  wherever  there  is  power, 
there  is  responsibility,  reflect  upon  the 
mighty  power  which  you  thus  collect- 
ively and  also  individually  possess  t 
And  will  you  be  persuaded  to  make  a 
worthy  and  Christian  use  of  this  power? 
Were  the  good  movement  inaugurated, 
the  glorious  work  could  be  accom- 
plished to  its  full  extent  in  183  days, 
wherever  persevered  in  ; and  the  bright 
sunlight  of  the  mind,  would  with  its 
genial  influence  be  brought  to  gladden 
and  to  bless  the  favoured  band.  The 
thousands  in  some  populous  city,  or 
the  inmates  of  a cluster  of  cottages  in 
some  roadside  hamlet,  can  alike  begin 
the  work.  Nay,  wherever  there  is  a 
father,  he  could  assemble  his  family, 
and  for  their  sakes  engage  that  thence- 
forth they  should  have  food  for  the 
mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body.  The 
banner  of  intelligence  might  thus  be 
unfurled  in  every  home,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  principle  raised  in  every 
heart ! 

In  the  following  list  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  the  least  ex- 
pensive of  a selection  just  now  pre- 
sented by  his  royal  highness  Prince 
Albert,  to  the  Lancashire  Free  Circu- 
lating Library,  as  “Prince  Albert’s 
Cottage  Box.” 
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^ Where  names  are  printed  in  italics,  they  are  the  names  of  publishers, 
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• Dr.  Southwood  Smith’s  Philosophy  of  Health,  2 vols.  6s. 

• Dr.  Smitl.’s  Household  Surgery,  or  Hints  on  Emergencies.  3s. 

• Raspaii’s  Domestic  Medicine,  Is.  6d.  * Barratt  on  Infancy.  2s. 

• Dr.  Andrew  Combe’s  Pieservation  of  Health,  3s,  6d.  Physiology  of  Digestion,  2s.  6<L 

• Lankester  on  Food  of  Man,  3s,  Good  Health,  by  Traci  Society,  6d. 

• Chambers'  Sanitary  Economy,  2s.  6d. 

• Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Lloyd.  Is.  Cd. 

• Rural  Economy  for  Cottage  Farms,  Groombridge,  2s. 

Martin  Doyle’s  Catechisms  of  Gardening  and  Cottage  Farming,  4d.  each. 

• Rural  Economy,  Rontledge.  Pigs,  Is.  and  * Poultry  Yarh,  Is. 

• Cobbett’s  Cottage  Economy,  2s.  6d.  * Gardening— Finchley  Manual,  lOd. 

• Household  Work— Finchley  Manual.  lOd.  Mrs.  Copley’s  Cottage  Comfoits,  2s.  6d. 

How  to  Furnish  a House  and  make  it  a Horae,  Groombridge,  2s. 

• Weale'a  I realise  on  Ventilation,  Is.  * Rural  Architecture,  with  plates,  Orr,  Is. 

• Us»  tul  Arts— Dwelling  Houses,  Parker,  2s.  6d.  ♦ Plain  Needlework,  Finchley  Manual,  lOd. 

• Chambers'  Plain  Cookery.  Is.  6d.  * Cooking— Finchley  Manual,  lOd. 

^ The  Art  of  Good  and  Useful  Cookery,  Groambridge,  3d.  Mrs.  Coplev’s  Cottage  Cookery,  Is. 

• Johnston’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  5s.  Dr.  Brewer’s  Guide  to  Science,  3s.  6d. 

• Common  Things,  by  Lord  Ashburton,  3d. 

Best  Method  of  doing  Common  Things,  Groomhridge,  Is. 

• Ellis’s  Outline  of  Social  Economy,  2s.  Chavibers'  Political  Economy,  2s«  6d. 

Cassell’s  Working  Man’s  Friend,  Is.  per  vol.,  and  Literature,  2 vols.  3s, 

• Cobbett’s  Advice  to  Young  Men,  5s.  Todd’s  Sunday  School  Teacher,  It. 

Abbott’s  Young  Christian.  Is.  6d.  Todd’s  Student’s  Manual,  Is. 

Chambers'  Itjstrnctive  Biography,  2s.  9d.  Life  of  Franklin,  Is. 

Macaulay’s  William  Pitt  and  Karl  of  Chatham,  Is.,  and  Warren  Hastings,  Is. 

Memoirs  of  tf*e  Duke  of  Weilingtott,  Rouiledge,  Is. 

Channin^’s  Elevation  of  tl>e  Working  Classes,  6d.,  and  Self-Culture,  6tL 
PrrNuit  o*  Knowledge  w der  Difficnlties,  Cox,  2 vols.  2s. 

Eail  ofCarlisle’s  Lectures  and  Addres<!es.  L^noman,  Is. 

Belt-*  (on>  Traci  Si  ciety’s  excel’ent  monthly  volumes,  Cd.  each,  any  of  them,  list  of  100  vols.  gratis. 

• Family  Economist,  al!  the  6 vols.  Is  eacl),  paper,  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Fanuly  Bonk.  2^..  and  Caretul  Nursemaid.  Tract  Society,  Is. 

Chambers'  Infant  Treatment.  3d.,  and  Infant  Education,  2s. 

Abbott  s Mother  at  Home.  Is.,  Child  at  Home,  Is.,  and  Way  to  do  Good,  Is. 

• The  Lowell  Otfering,  by  Factory  Girls,  Is.  Cottagers  of  GtenbumiCi  ls« 

Evnaigs  at  Home,  Is.Gd.  Pleasant  Pages,  any  vol.  3s. 

Se'ections  from  Bruish  Poets,  Groofnbridge,  2 vols.  2s. 
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84  all  should  irSHTE  IN  MAm’G  HOME  ATTRACTIVE. 


EVENING  HOURS. 

” Nov  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fa  I the  curtnins,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 

And,  ■ ^hile  the  bubblin"  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throv  s up  a steady  coliinin.  and  the  cups, 

That ) heer  but  not  inebiiate,  wait  on  each, 

So  let  ns  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  record,  that  the  ad- 
vice .nd  example  of  the  amiable  Cow- 
per,  ire  much  more  generally  followed 
now,  than  formerly,  among  the  higher 
class  js  of  English  society.  Feverish 
dissi  )ation  abroad  is  not  allow’ed  to 
brea  i up  the  peaceful  instructions,  and 
hapj  y associations  of  home.  But  the 
trutl  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are 
only  too  few  among  the  masses  around 
us,  > .’ho  are  willing  to  appreciate  the 
hum  Me  and  retiring  enjoyments  of 
even  .ng  at  their  own  firesides. 

In  sadness  of  spirit  it  must  be  owned, 
that  too  often  the  home  of  the  working 
man  is  not  made  attractive  to  him. 
It  w )uld  require  virtue  and  self-denial 
rare’  y possessed,  to  sit  down  contented, 
and  :o  spend  whole  evenings  at  home, 
whe  1 the  eye  rests  wholly  on  what  is 
unti  ly  and  repulsive,  and  when  the 
ear  i 5 doomed  to  listen  to  harsh  and 
disc  irdant  sounds.  What  wonder  that 
aftei  snatching  a hasty  meal,  the  father 
is  a vay  again,  ready  to  fall  in  with 
any  temptation  that  offers.  Thus 
swa;  mout  the  hosts  of  pleasure  seekers, 
grui  rbling  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
forts ble  at  home,  and  vowing  that  they 
will  find  their  enjoyment  somewhere. 
Tob  icco,  drink,  bad  company,  and  even 
gambling,  with  many  bitter  conse- 
quences succeed.  When  morning 
bre£  ks  again,  it  reveals  a sad  state  of 
thin  5s.  IIow  unfit  is  the  husband  for 
his  vork  ! What  new  matter  for  com- 
plaiit  is  given  to  the  wife!  What 
gatl  ering  sources  of  wretchedness 
tlirt  aten  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  re- 
spe<  lability  and  comfort  from  the 
hou  e 1 


True  it  is,  that  these  remarks  will 
be  like  vinegar  to  wounds,  as  they  fall 
on  the  ear  of  unhappy  wives,  who  are 
already  made  wretched  beyond  de- 
scription, by  being  denied  means  to 
keep  their  houses  in  nice  order,  and  by 
losing  the  sympathy  and  good  feeliivg 
■which  had  been  pledged  to  them  for 
sickness  and  health,  for  richer  and 
poorer.  Granted,  that  the  chief  pity 
must  be  felt  in  unhappy  homes,  for  her 
who  cannot  evade  the  burden,  or  fly 
from  the  distress  ; but  amid  her  many 
trials,  we  would  entreat  her  still  to 
display  that  gentleness  and  kindness, 
w'hieh  have  won  many  a husband  from 
the  error  of  his  way,  and  restored  hap- 
piness to  many  a home.  If  these  pages 
effect  the  good  which  is  longed  for,  it 
must  be  by  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
wives  and  mothers.  There  can  be  no 
hope  of  a deposit  either  in  the  savings' 
bank,  or  in  any  other  institution  for 
keeping  and  multiplying  the  working 
man’s  money,  if  his  own  fireside  is  not 
made  bright  by  womanly  smiles,  and 
if  his  earnings  are  not  used  with  true 
economy  by  proper  housekeeping.  In 
hundreds  of  homes  this  remark  will  be 
responded  to  with  satisfaction — homes, 
where,  though  the  sofa  has  not  yet 
wheeled  round  in  them,  nor  the  urn 
hissed  and  bubbled  at  tea  time,  there 
has  been  long,  as  liigh  a measure  of 
domestic  comfort,  as  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  noblest  mansions  of  the 
land. 

Is  it  not  a wise  and  merciful  arrange- 
ment of  time,  that  evening  hours  recur 
for  family  union  and  improvement? 
The  philosopher  unites  with  the  Chris- 
tian, in  admiring  the  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night,  as  immediately  adapt- 
ed to  human  constitutions,  and  as 
fully  consulting  the  purposes  of  human 
life.  “ Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work, 
and  to  his  labour,  until  the  evening.” 
It  is  a lofty  and  dignifying  thing  to 
work  tlurough  the  day,  and  thus  to 
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fulfil  with  a dutiful  and  cheerful  spirit 
the  obligations  which  are  upon  us; 
but  how  soon  would  the  elasticity  of 
nerve  and  muscle  be  lost,  in  a con- 
tinuous and  protracted  use  of  them. 

To  appreciate  the  goodness  which 
thus  every  evening  surrounds  us,  let 
us  suppose  an  intelligent  youth,  taken 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  the 
summit  of  some  lofty  hill,  and  as  the 
day  declined,  to  have  his  attention 
directed  to  the  landscape  round.  As 
he  gazed  upon  the  last  streaks  of 
western  light, — as  he  listened  to  all 
animated  sounds  being  gradually 
hushed  into  perfect  stillness,  and  as  he 
raised  his  eves  above,  and  beheld  the 
clouds  of  evening  roll  slowly  in,  and 
stretch  out  their  massy  folds  until 
night  reigned  over  the  scene,  would 
not  he  feel  that  none  but  a Heavenly 
Parent  could  thus  each  returning  even- 
ing, draw  the  curtain  of  night  over  the 
great  earthly  family.  As  the  hour 
passed  on,  and  lights  began  to  twinkle 
m many  a distant  window,  would  not 
his  thoughts  revert  to  the  families 
therein.  Would  he  not  see,  that  after 
the  labours  of  the  day  were  done,  even- 
ing hours  brought  time  for  mental  and 
moral  improvement  ? And  remember- 
ing that  life  was  short,  might  he  not 
expect  that  these  evening  hours  would 
be  devoted  to  those  high  purposes? 
And  as  he  afterwards  visited  the  hum- 
blest homes,  and  found  that  even  there, 
our  Heavenly  Father  had  made  all  in 
his  image — a living  and  immortal  soul 
being  breathed  into  each,  a soul  that 
is  endowed  with  faculties  of  mind, 
heart,  and  imagination — faculties  re- 
quiring cultiv’ation  before  they  can 
acquire  knowledge,  and  learn  "wisdom ; 
might  he  not  expect  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  faculties  would  be  the 
chief  consideration  with  every  pa- 
rent? 

Would  that  it  were  so  ! Would  that 
all  parents  were  faithful  to  the  chil- 


dren committed  to  their  care.  Yearn- 
ings for  home  and  sociid  affections 
are  vigorous  instincts  of  our  common 
humanitv.  The  -word  family  seems 
legibly  written  in  the  whole  of  man’s 
constitution.  Divine  Power  has  or- 
dained this,  and  like  all  the  Creator’s 
works  it  is  replete  with  goodness  and 
merev.  A father’s  wisdom,  and  a 
mother’s  love,  watching  like  angels, 
over  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
may  make  home  rich  in  present  joy, 
and  fruitful  of  future  good. 

Good  books  will  materially  assist 
them,  and  often  bring  the  sunshine  of 
instructive  thoughts  before  every  mind, 
while  kind  words  awakening  affec- 
tionate feelings,  and  followed  by  good 
deeds,  will  serve,  by  God’s  blessing,  to 
make  even  the  humblest  of  families 
inhabit  the  happiest  of  homes. 

By  every  principle,  then,  of  honour 
and  duty,  cultivate  your  own  minds, 
and  the  minds  of  those  children  whom 
Providence  has  entrusted  to  you,  so 
that  they  may  be  fairly  prepared  to 
meet  the  changes  and  reverses  (it  may 
be)  of  this  mortal  life,  and  so  that  they 
mav  remain  in  circumstances  of  credit 
and  comfort  when  you  are  gone.  Lis- 
ten to  the  excellent  counsel  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  Man- 
chester, Nov.,  1851.  After  recom- 
mending improved  houses,  he  said  : — 

“ There  is  no  system  of  education  wliich  will 
behalf  so  good  as  that  which  U carried  on  at 
the  domestic  fireside.  L c ures  and  mediaoics' 
institutes  are  good  occasionally,  hut  I hold  tliat 
a vast  benefit  arises  from  the  te  urn  of  the 
working  nian  to  his  own  home,  there  to  spend 
the  evening,  with  his  own  family,  in  the  moral 
and  religiousexei  cise,  lest  suited  to  his  position 
at  that  time.  And  when  you  talk  of  the  rising 
generation,  it  is  very  well  to  institute  schools, 
and  to  send  childien  to  schools,  but  depend 
upon  it,  there  never  has  been  any  system,  and 
there  never  will  be,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts, 
which  can  be  tnken  as  a substitute  for  domestic 
education— for  that  training  which  a child  re- 
ceives in  the  house  of  its  parents,  for  that 
religion  which  it  learns  on  the  knees,  and  Irom 
the  lips,  of  a pious  mother.” 
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CULTIVATE  THE  POWER  OF  COHSCIElsTE  IN  YOUR  CHn.HREH. 


A parent  •will  soon  discover,  that 
eve:  i young  children  are  endowed,  not 
onl;  • with  a mind  to  be  improved,  but 
a cc  nscience  to  be  kept  watchful  and 
faithful,  and  "which  can  be  appealed  to 
in  ( arly  life,  to  distinguish  between 
rigl  t and  "wrong  ; a conscience  which 
kep ; free  from  error,  and  unbiassed  by 
evil  is  to  be  a guide  through  life. 
Cul;ivate  then,  as  you  value  their 
evci  lasting  "welfare,  this  power  of  con- 
scie  ice.  Accustom  them  to  listen  to, 
and  obey  its  precepts  in  childhood, 
and  in  youth  ; and  in  after  life  it  will 
be  t beir  guide,  and  they  will  not  de- 
part from  it.  Truly  are  they  thus 
lear  ting  to  be  a “law  to  themselves,” 
and  an  honour  to  their  parents. 

T ae  advice  given  by  The  Times  to 
tho!  e young  people,  under  twenty, 
"whc  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the 
hou  :s  of  factory  labour,  is  valuable : — 

“S  peaking  with  all  due  reverence,  that  hour 
reset  t'd  front  toil,  is  a sort  of  d.iily  Sal»b  .th.  and 
ougl.  t to  Le  employed  for  the  health,  nut  only  of 
the  \ ody,  but  als»»  of  the  hi  ad,  heart,  and  soul. 
At  il  is  lime  of  the  year  ( November,  1 8U)  one  of 
the  1 est  uses  that  can  bt-  made  of  ihe  evening, 
is  ill  it  of  which  the  Americans  set  us  so  exctl- 
leiit . .1)  exanip.e — attendance  on  evening  schools 
and  t-ctures.  The  evenings  of  a young  person 
from  13  to  18  are  indeed  ilie  tfi  Idon  /loursot  iliis 
morl  i\  existence,  the  most  ca])ahle  of  holy  im- 
pre&j  ions,  of  virtuous  resohes,aiii.  of  all  inauner 
of  m inial  improvement.*’ 

V ’’ere  such  good  counsel  to  be  gene- 
rail"'  carried  out,  the  homes  of  Eiis:- 
lam  would  gradually  take  a new  and 
ele\  ited  character,  lutherto  almost  un- 
kno  .vn.  At  a proper  age,  endeavour 
to  aisociate  in  the  minds  of  your  chil- 
drei.  the  conviction  that  comforts,  and 
uudn'  Gud*s  Providence,  compirative 
iiidt  pendence  in  old  age,  are  the  rich 
rew  irds  of  true  temperance  and  econo - 
mv  dirough  lil'e, 

1!  cmcmbcr  that  “ actions  speak 
loiu  Cl"  than  words.”  Train  and  ac- 
cusiom  their  minds  to  think,  that  tlic 
duiics  have  nat  been  lully 


done,  unless  a portion  of  the  wages  of 
the  week,  lias  been  laid  by  for  a sea-  ^ 
son  of  sickness,  of  scarcity,  or  of  age, 
"When  they  also  have  employment,  en- 
courage them  to  begin  the  same  good 
course.  Take  them  with  you  to  the 
SAvi.NGs’  BANK  to  dcposit  tlic  first  fiv6 
sliillings,  or  half-crown,  they  save, 
“Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s 
inclined.”  Youth,  with  its  affectionate 
nature,  loves  to  have  a father's  smile. 
When  children  have  been  wisely 
trained — when  good  feelings  have 
been  cherished,  and  good  principles 
instilled — when  parental  wisdom  and 
love  have  for  years  surrounded  them  * 
with  what  has  made  them  happy,  a 
day  arrives  when  grateful  feelings 
spring  forth  in  return.  Study,  then, 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  your 
children. 

They 've  least  the  taint  of  earthly  clod, 

Thf>  ’re  freshest  from  the  hand  of  God: 

Wilh  heavenly  looks  they  make  us  sure, 

The  heaven  that  made  them  must  be  pure.” 

Ever  treat  them  with  kindness  and 
gentleness,  this  will  be  the  surest  way 
to  lead  them  to  be  kind  and  gentle  to 
each  other.  Gratii'y  their  little  wants 
and  wishes,  when  it  can  wisely  be 
done.  Make  them  happy  at  home,  so  ^ 
happy  and  comfortable  that  they  love 
to  spend  their  at  home — surest 

pledge  of  their  not  desiring  to  spend 
them  abroad.  And  when  age  comes 
creeping  on — age  that  will  dim  your 
eye,  and  unnerve  your  arm ; you  will 
live  again  in  your  manly  sons,  and 
loving  daughters.  To  life's  latest  day, 
some  of  your  family  will  continually 
be  paying  you  a visit — sitting  for  an 
evening  at  your  fireside — taking  a cup 
of  tea,  and  telling  you  the  news  of  the 
day,  obeying  your  every  wish,  and 
attending  affeciioiiatelv  to  every  want 
— reading  to  you  from  that  g.ood  book 
which  tells  of  higher  and  l)etter 
worlds  ; and  when  your  last  hour  has 
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come,  and  your  spirit  has  fled  to  the 
^ mansions  on  high,  you  will  have  left 

behind  a memorv  which  will  be  es- 

• 

teemed  and  loved  bv  one  and  all. 

Fathers  and  mothcTS,  should  not  all 
bear  in  remembrance  tliat  the  angel  of 
death  may  enter  into  any — nay,  every 
home  ? and  if  the  last  days  of  sickness 
or  suffering  have  been  soothed  by 
* listening  to  the  best  of  books,  or  to  any 
volumethatbreathesits  heavenly  spirit, 
the  lost  one  w'ill  leave  memories  in  the 
family,  that  will  be  hallowed  througli 
life.  IIow'  touching  to  see  the  interest 
W'ith  which  younger  brothers, or  sistet's, 
4*  will  listen  to  some  affecting  narrative. 
One  of  the  tendcrest  memories  in  the 
writer’s  mind,  is  that  of  a verv  voung 
relative,  now,  alas,  no  more,  who  lost 
his  precious  life  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident.  As  he  lay  upon  his  bed  of 
suffering,  never  more  to  rise,  again  and 
again  did  he  ask,  for  mamma  to  come 
and  sit,  for  a portion  of  the  night,  at 
his  side,  and  read  out  of  Uncle  Tom^  so 
that  he  might  forget  his  pain.  And 
could  its  gifted  authoress  have  had 
one  glance  into  that  hushed  and  quiet 
room,  and  gazed  on  the  almost  speak- 
ing eyes  of  the  little  sufferer,  as  touched 
by  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  book, 
^ and  for  brief  intervals  forgetting  his 
pain — his  heart  carried  far  away,  wdth 
its  w^arm  sympathies  for  the  poor 
slaves — it  w'ould  have  appealed  to  her 
ow'n  feelings  as  a mother,  and  she 
wmuld  have  felt  one  more  thrill  of 
gratitude,  that  she  had  written  so 
good  a book. 

Reader,  some  of  your  children  may 
have  to  encounter  the  troubles  and 
trials  of  this  lower  "world.  In  the  race 
of  life,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
habits  vou  liave  formed  in  them,  and 
^ the  principles  you  haye  implanted.  If 
these  liave  been  all  right — if  you  have 
always  guided  your  children  in  the 
love  of  the  right,  the  good,  and  the 
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true — if  your  own  conduct  has  ever 
been  thus  regulated,  you  have  done 
much,  with  God’s  blessing, to  promote 
their  interests  here,  and  their  happi- 
ness hereafter. 

So  many  are  the  changes  that  have, 
within  a generation,  passed  over  the 
trades  of  England,  so  many  are  the 
improvements  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  them,  that  the  old  saying, 

“ ’Tis  mind  that  makes  the  man,”  is 
now  pre-eminently  true.  In  all  spheres 
of  life,  it  is  mind  which  makes  the  well- 
paid  skilled  w'orkinau,  and  the  xcant  of 
mhid  which  makes unskilled 
w'orkinan.  It  is  so  in  England,  audit 
is  equally  so  in  the  United  States.  1 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  states,  that  at  the 
Merrimack  mills,  in  Lowell,  out  of  1 

1,229  females  employed  there,  40  were  ' 

in  tlie  habit  of  making  their  marks  to 
the  receipts  for  their  wages.  Of  these, 

26  WTre  employed  in  piece  work,  and 
tlieir  average  w^agos  w'ore  found  to  be 
IS3  per  cent,  below  the  general  average 
of  those  employed  in  the  same  depart- 
ments. Mr.  James  K,  Mills,  of  Boston, 
states,  that  in  his  cotton  mill,  the  earn- 
ings of  45  men  lUidble  to  xvrite^  w ere  27 
per  cent,  under  the  average  w'ages  of 
an  equal  number  of  the  better  educated. 

He  expresses  his  opinion,  tliat  tlie  best 
cotton  mill  in  New'  England, 
operatives  onhj^  as  the  45  mentioned 
above,  who  are  unable  to  write  their 
names,  w^ould  never  yield  the  pro- 
prietor a profit. 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  other 
countries.  Messrs.  Escher,  in  Switzer- 
land, employing  1,100  men,  gave  the 
following  evidence  some  years  ago  : — 

**  The  better  educated  workmen  are 
guished  by  superior  moral  habits  in  every  j-e* 
specL  They  cultivate  music,  they  read,  they 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and  form  parties 
for  an  excursion  into  the  country — they  are 
economical,  and  their  economy  extends  beyond 
their  own  purse— to  the  stock  of  lUeir  master— 
they  aie  trustworthy.” 
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Meisrs.  Fairbairn,  the  eminent  engi- 
nee;  s in  Manchester,  said — 

the  best  educated  are  invariably  en- 
trusied  with  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
worl . The  beat  educated  are  always  the  be.t 
paid  The  educated  are  more  sober  ti;an  the 
uiiec  ucated.  During  the  liours  of  recreation, 
the)ounger  port  on  of  the  educated  workmen 
indu  ge  more  in  reading  and  mental  pleasures.” 

.A  s it  is  on  this  large  scale,  so  it  is 
in  e i^cry  walk  of  life.  “ The  ignorant 
go  o the  wall.”  For  instance,  the 
rail  fay  companies  now  employ  many 
thot  .sands  of  menas  guards  andpoiters. 
Tin  Y MUST  ALL  BE  ABLE  TO  HEAD,  tO 

rear  time  tables— by-laws — addresses 
uipo  \ luggage,  &c.  They  must  all  be 
ABL  t TO  white,  to  write  down  the  time 
trai  IS  arrive  and  depart,  to  write  an- 
swe  s to  inquiries,  to  make  up  books, 
&c.  Therefore  if  a situation  is  vacant, 
non  ! ignorant  need  apply.  An  errand 
hoy  must  know  how  to  read,  or  how 
can  he  deliver  parcels  as  addressed? 
A c.  ibnian  must  know  how  to  read,  or 
how  can  he  read  the  name  upon  even  a 
door  plate  ? 

M ill  you  notresolve,  then,  that  your 
chill  Iren  shall  have  instruction  r Take 
ther  i to  the  day  school — to  the  nio^ht 
echc  ol,  or  to  the  mechanics’  institution, 
60  tl  tat  their  minds  may  be  instructed, 
and  that  at  least  reading,  writing,  and 
ariti  metic  be  acquired.  Remember 
that  “ practice  makes  perfect.”  Those 
chill  Iren  that  a few  years  ago  could 
scar  ely  lisp  a single  word,  can  notv, 
■wit!  out  effort,  talk  away  from  morning 
to  ni  ght,  and  what  is  most  astonishing, 
they  are  never  at  a loss  for  a Tvord. 
Prai  tice  has  made  all  easy.  Let  your 
chib  ren  learn,  then,  to  read,  until  they 
CAN  READ  well.  Practise  them  in  the 
e-^en  ings  at  home,  until  they  look  for- 
war( . w'ith  pleasure  to  the  hour  when 
they  will  have  to  read  page  after  page 
to  fa  ;her  and  mother.  Let  them  write 
unti  they  can  white  well,  so  well 


that  they  cun  copy  neatly  extracts,  from 
a volume  that  may  be  borrowed,  or  ^ 
that  they  may  write  with  pleasure,  a 
fair  letter  to  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  in  a 
distant  town.  Let  them  learn  arith- 
metic, until  they  can  reckon  well,  so 
well  that  if  you  take  them  with  vou 
when  you  go  a marketing,  they  can 
not  only  put  down  what  each  article 
costs,  but  sum  up  all  correctly,  when  • 
they  come  home.  Every  working  man 
should  make  himself  a little  household 
book,  and  write  down  how  each  week’s 
wage  is  expended,  and  how  much  sur- 
plus is  paid  into  the  savings’  bank. 

As  time  rolls  on,  a glance  at  the  entries  ^ 
in  former  years — the  then  price  of  flour, 
sugar,  cofl'ce,  tea,  &c.,  will  be  very 
interesting.  In  the  first  years  of 
housekeeping,  mistakes  will  have  been 
made  in  many  things,  but  experience  • 
will  gradually  be  acquired,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  much  beiier 
you  can  now  lay  out  your  money. 

May  we  hope  then,  in  conclusion, 
that  many  a father  will  be  induced  to 
spend,  and  to  improve  his  evenings  at 
home.  Mingling  amongst  his  family 
as  their  instructor  and  their  friend — 
loving  and  beloved  by  all ; guiding 
them  into  the  formation  of  worthy 
opinions — true  pioneers  of  worthy  ac-  * 
tions  ; evincing  a generous  considera- 
tion in  the  little  trials  to  which  the 
father  of  every  family  must  inevitably 
be  exposed — displaying  u kindness  of 
temper,  which  children  sooner  or  later 
appreciate,  and  love  to  imitate — he 
will  find  that  there  are  joys  and  happi- 
ness at  home,  which  fill  his  heart  with 
grateful  feelings.  In  taking  this  manly 
course,  she  who  has  linked  her  fortune 
and  her  fate  with  his,  will  cordially 
approve. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  a 
lady,  were  found  in  the  cottage  of  a 
tippling  gardener,  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  the  effect  of  w’inning  him  from 
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the  noisy  tap  room  to  his  own  domes- 
tic hearth.  Listen  to  their  touching 
beauty  ; commit  them  to  your  heart’s 
best  memory,  and  if  nothing  that  these 
pages  may  have  said,  can  refresh  the 
spring  of  noble  thought  and  conduct, 


picture  in  your  mind  tiie  happimss 
that  listening  to  their  good  cnuiisel 
would  soon  bring,  and  riglit  truly  strive 
to  make  another  home  in  England 
happy : — 


‘‘You  took  me,  William,  when  a girl,  unto  your  home  and  heart. 

To  bear  in  all  your  after-fate  a fond  and  faithful  part ; 

And  tell  me,  have  I ever  tried  that  duty  to  forego? 

Or  pined  there  was  not  joy  for  me  when  you  were  sunk  in  woet 
No  : 1 woul  i rather  share  your  tear  than  any  other’s  glee, 

For  though  you  ’re  nothing  to  the  world,  you  ’re  all  the  world  to  me» 
You  make  a pa’ace  of  my  shed,  this  rough  hewn  bench  a throne ; 

There ’s  sunlight  for  me  in  your  smiles,  and  music  in  your  tone. 

1 look  upon  you  when  you  sleep— my  eyes  with  tears  grow  dim, 

I cry,  ‘ Oh  Parent  of  the  Poor,  look  down  from  heaven  on  him ; 

Behold  h m toil  from  day  to  day,  exhausting  strength  and  soul; 

Oh  look  with  mercy  on  him,  Lord,  for  thou  canst  make  him  whole!' 
And  when  at  last  relieving  sleep  has  on  my  eyelids  smiled, 

How  oft  are  they  forbade  to  close  in  slumber  by  our  child  t 
I take  the  little  murmurer  that  spoils  my  span  of  test, 

And  feel  it  is  a part  of  thee  I lull  upon  my  breast. 

There ’s  only  one  return  I crave,  I may  not  need  it  long, 

And  it  may  soothe  thee  when  I *m  where  the  wretched  feel  no  wrong : 

1 ask  not  for  a kinder  tone,  for  thou  wert  ever  kind; 

1 ask  not  for  less  frugal  fare,  my  tare  1 do  not  mind ; 

I ask  not  for  attire  more  gay — if  such  as  I have  got 
Suflice  to  make  me  fair  to  thee,  for  more  I murmur  not. 

But  I would  ask  some  share  of  hours  that  you  on  clubs  bestow, 

Of  knowUdgt  which  you  prize  so  wtuchj  might  1 not  something  know  f 
Bubtract  from  meetings  amongst  men  each  eve  an  hour  for  me; 

Make  me  companion  of  your  soul^  as  I may  safely  be. 

If  you  will  read.  1 'll  sit  and  work ; then  think  when  you’re  away  ; 

Less  tedious  I shall  find  the  time,  dear  William,  of  your  stay, 

A meet  companion  soon  I ’li  be  for  e’en  your  studious  hours. 

And  teacher  of  those  little  ones  you  call  tour  cottage  flowers; 

And  if  we  be  not  rich  and  great,  we  may  be  wise  and  kind, 

And  as  m>  heart  can  warm  your  heart,  so  may  my  mind  your  mindf* 


POWER  OF  MONEY. 

The  power  of  money  is  immense. 
On  a grand  scale  it  maintains  armies, 
equips  fleets,  builds  magnilicent  castles, 
and  spans  an  empire  with  splendid 
lines  of  railway.  Its  influence  never 
rests,  each  passing  week  it  sets  to  work 


the  ten  thousand  wheels  of  commerce, 
literature,  science,  and  art.  The  manu- 
facturer, learning  from  the  state  of  the 
markets,  that  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  raw  material — cotton,  silk, 
or  woollen,  wrought  into  fabiics,  will 
command  a thousand  pounds  of  profit^ 
lays  out  his  money,  and  gives  employ- 
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meat  to  a host  of  people.  The  histo- 
riai  or  novelist,  conscious  of  high 
abi  ity,  and  expecting  that  his  book 
■svil  pay,  orders  the  printing,  say  of 
ten  tliousand  copies,  which  sets  type 
foil  iders,  compositors,  and  pressmen, 
all  ;o  woik.  Men  of  science  discover 
ho\  • sunshine  will  impress  the  loveliest 
smiles  upon  a photographic  plate,  or 
ho\  • a brilliant  light,  a beautiful  colour, 
or  m electric  flash,  maybe  produced, 
am  forthwith  individual  enterprise,  or 
pos  iibly  a great  company,  under  a hope 
tha ; money  may  be  made,  negotiate 
for  the  discovery,  and  then  supply  a 
nat  on’s  demand.  And  thus  the  world’s 
life  moves  on. 

I [oney  is  also  a sustaining  power,  in 
a c immercial  age.  When  amassed 
int(  capital,  it  forms  the  reserve  fund 
wh  ch  enables  many  a good  master  to 
con  tinue  supplying  regular  and  well- 
pai  1 employmentto  his  men.  It  should 
eve : be  the  sincerest  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple that  success  may  attend  every 
out  ay  of  capital,  for  as  certain  as  the 
outstretched  warp  requires  the  woof 
to  lomplete  its  manufacture,  so  sure 
is  he  labour  market  to  come  into 
req  lisition,  in  carrying  out  to  profit 
the  schemes  and  enterprises  of  monied 
me:  i. 

J . duke  would  have  no  rent-roll  to 
auc  it  from  his  finest  estates,  unless 
fan  ler’s  men  and  labourers  had  been 
engaged  thereon.  A banker  cannot 
allc  w interest  upon  deposits,  except  as 
the  e are  advanced  to  men  in  trade  and 
mai  lufactures,  who  in  their  turn  em- 
plo  r and  pay  others.  The  capitalist 
doe  5 not  receive  dividend  from  his  rail- 
wa''  stock,  until  the  traffic  shall  have 
pail  I wages  to  navvies,  porters,  guards, 
eng  .ne  drivers,  and  a staff  of  officers. 
Tin  ironmaster  advances  immense 
sun  .s  in  wages  before  he  realizes  any 
reti.rn  upon  his  outlay.  The  ship- 
buid^  employs  a dockyard  of  men 


before  he  can  touch  the  profit  calcu< 
latcd  upon  : and  in  short  the  same  , 
law  prevails,  wherever  capital  is 
product  ive. 

The  wealth  of  England  is  now  inr 
creasing  at  a magnificent  rate.  The 
increase  can  only  be  amongst  those 
who  spend  less  than  their  income — a 
trait  which,  to  their  praise  be  it  spoken, 
has  long  characterized  the  middle 
classes  of  England  ? Who  can  compute 
the  extent  of  good  done  by  their  sur- 
plus or  saved  income  ? From  careful 
observation  it  is  calculated  that  it 
amounts  to  about  £50,000,000  a year. 

But  for  this  continual  increase  of 
capital,  the  number  of  working  men 
employed  in  the  kingdom,  would  either 
decrease,  or  remain  stationary.  This 
£50,000,000  accumulated  in  various 
ways,  and  then  lent  out  by  bankers 
and  capitalists,  is  the  gigantic  fund 
which  furnishes  men  of  energy  and  en- 
terprise with  the  means  to  carry  on 
new  branches  of  trade,  or  lines  of 
industry,  in  the  course  of  which  mass- 
es of  people  are  employed. 

Honour,  then,  to  the  middle  classes  ! 

— the  chief  savers  of  money,  the  accu- 
mulators of  capital  in  this  country.  If 
for  the  next  generation,  the  great  body 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  empire  - 
would  only  equal  them  in  prudence 
and  economy,  there  would  be  a state  of 
general  and  enduring  prosperity,  to 
which  no  past  experience  could  furnish 
a parallel.  Tlie  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  empire  would  be  developed  with 
splendid  power.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  families  who,  if  the  present 
drinking  habits  are  continued,  must 
drag  out  their  lives  in  “ poverty,  hun- 
ger, and  dirt,”  would  then  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  many  comforts.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Bank  Charter  in  1844,  estimated  the 
entire  gold  circulation  of  the  kingdom 
at  £40,000,000.  The  Board  of  Trade 
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returns  give  evidence  that  the  sum 
annually  wasted  by  the  working  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  ^€57,063,230. 
Thus  if  for  twelve  months  intoxicating 
liquors  and  tobacco  were  abandoned 
by  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  could  present  their 
families  with  £57,063,230  of  money  at 
Christmas  time.  England  would  be 
“ merry  England,”  in  that  right  happy 
year.  What  a glorious  truth  ! Work- 
ing people  could  in  365  days,  save  and 
lay  by  so  much  money,  that  there 
would  not  be  a sovereign  or  a half 
sovereign  left  in  circulation ! If  the 
idea  could  be  realized,  how  truly  glori- 
ous its  consummation.  Were  every 
lord  and  lady,  everj’-  merchant  and 
esquire,  every  man  and  ivoman  in  the 
kingdom,  to  collect  all  the  gold  in  cir- 
culation, in  each  town  and  village ; and 
then  make  one  grand  present  of  it  to 
working  people,  the  sum  total  would 
not  exceed,  what  they  in  a single  year, 
could  save,  and  then  give  to  their 
families  themselves  ! Alas,  that  this 
should  be  utterly  impracticable  ; but 
were  it  accomplished  for  one  trial  year, 
so  beneficent  and  glorious  would  be  the 
results,  that  the  nation  would  ivith  one 
accord  demand  a second  and  third. 

For  the  money  to  be  productive,  it 
would  have  to  be  laid  out  in  various 
ways,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
land,  the  increase  of  towns,  and  the 
extension  of  trade.  Two  masters  in- 
quiring after  one  man,  would  soon 
become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
increase  of  the  accumulated  capital  of 
the  country  would  be  astounding. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1854, 
places  it  in  a very  clear  light : — 

"If  the  £50,000,000  now  annually  expended 
by  the  operative  classes  in  drink  and  tobacco, 
were,  we  do  not  say  saved,  but  spent  in  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  their  homes,  in  procuring  for 
their  children  a good  education,  in  getting  their 
wives  and  sisters  instructed  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  enabling  them  to  stay  at  home  and 


practise  it,  in  obrainmg  lor  themselves  an  hour 
or  two  of  daily  leisure  for  recreation,  or  for 
books, — what  a V3sr,  immediate,  and  blessed 
metamorphosis  would  come  over  nearly  every 
liumble  household — a change  amounting  in 
itself  to  a complete  social  revolution.  No  one 
can  deny  this. 

" In  the  second  place,  suppose  that  only  half 
this  sum  were  saved — accumulated  for  future 
use,  (not  by  any  sacrifice  of  comfort,  but  by  sim- 
ply abstaining  from  impairing  their  health,  and 
lowering  theii  character,  by  intemperance,)  the 
hoarded  capital  of  the  working  classes  would  in 
ten  years  amount  to  £250,000,000,  even  allow- 
ing them  to  spend  every  year  the  interest  of 
their  previous  savings.” 

Reader,  pause  and  reflect.  Try  to 
conceive  the  almost  boundless  power 
for  good,  working  men  have  at  their 
own  command.  Their  industrious 
arms  win  the  money,  but  they  need 
wdser  heads  to  show  them  how  to 
take  care  of  it ; and  firmer  wills  that 
they  may  persevere  in  doing  so.  If 
you  are  a working  man,  study  the 
following  table,  which  shows  how 
much,  various  weekly  sums  paid  into 
the  savings’  bank,  will  amount  to  in 
terms  of  years.  But  before  you  begin, 
will  you  remember  that  the  govern- 
ment allow  an  equal  rate  of  interest 
to  the  savings’  banks,  as  they  do  upon 
the  funds.  Therefore  the  humblest 
savings’  bank  depositor,  has  eis  good  a 
rate  of  interest  as  the  noble  lord,  who 
has  thousands  upon  thousands  in  the 
three  per  cents.  Surely  you  wiU  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  in  your  own  power 
to  raise  yourself  in  the  social  scale. 
Remember  that  "where  there’s  a 
will  there ’s  a way.”  Here  is  the 
way,  and  it  only  requires  your  will. 
Think  over  your  circumstances.  Ask 
yourself  how  well  off  you  would  like 
to  be  in  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years. 
Look  at  the  table — see  if  you  can  fairly 
spare  so  much  as  it  requires  per  week; 
and  if  you  can,  resolve  that  it  shall  be 
saved.  Commence  this  week^  and  lodge 
it  in  the  savings’  bank.  And  as 
months  roll  on,  let  nothing  disheartea 
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you.  And  when  three  or  four  years  lessons  of  life,  but  you  will  have  a 
are  over,  you  will  not  only  have  savings'  bank  book,  containing  what 

lean  ed  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  many  w'ould  be  a little  fortune. 

SHOWMXO  UOW  MVCH  VARIOUS  W^EEKLY  SUMS  AMOUNT  TO  IN  TEliMS 
OF  TEAKS,  IXCLVniXG  COMPOUND  INTEREST  TIIEUEON,  AT  THE 
KATE  OF  TUV.EE  PER,  CENT,  PER  ANNUM. 


Orte  Shillinjif  Two  shilJinirs  and  Four  shill  npe  Five  shillings  Ten  shillingB 

per  wetK.  sixiK-nct;  per  Wfi*k.  per  week.  per  week.  |)er  week. 

£ s.  d.  £ s,  d.  £ s.  d,  £ s.  d.  £ s,  d. 
2 12  0 6 10  0 I 10  8 0 13  0 0 26  0 0 

5 5 6 13  3 10  21  2 1 26  7 9 52  15  7 

10  17  6 27  3 9 43  10  0 64  7 8 108  15  5 

16  16  4 42  0 11  67  5 4 84  1 10  168  3 8 

23  2 4 57  15  11  I 92  9 4 115  11  11  231  3 11 

29  16  1 74  10  2 119  4 3 149  0 5 298  0 11 

36  17  11  92  4 10  147  11  7 184  9 9 368  19  7 

44  8 5 111  1 1 177  13  7 222  2 3 444  4 7 

52  8 1 131  0 4 209  12  3 262  0 8 524  1 6 

60  17  6 152  3 10  243  10  0 304  7 8 608  15  5 

69  17  3 174  13  2 279  9 0 349  6 4 698  12  8 

79  7 11  198  9 11  317  11  7 396  19  10  793  19  8 

89  10  3 223  15  7 358  0 11  447  11  3 895  2 6 

100  4 10  250  12  1 400  19  4 501  4 2 1002  8 4 

111  12  5 279  1 1 446  9 7 558  2 2 1116  4 4 

123  13  11  309  4 10  494  15  7 618  9 8 1236  19  4 
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Tlie  savings’  banks  have  now  be- 
come a national  institution,  and  the 
gove  rnment  Avill  probably,  at  an  early 
pern  d,  recognize  depositors  of  a cer- 
tain 5um,  as  worthy  to  have  the  elect- 
ive franchise.  In  the  new  Reform 
Bill  -ecctitly  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Riisi  ell,  it  was  proposed  that  every 
worl  ing  man,  who  had  had  £50  in  a 
savii  gs’  bank  for  three  years,  should 
have  the  franchise.  They  deserve  it, 
for  England  may  be  proud  of  those 
worl  ing  men  who,  by  saving  what 
they  can,  add  to  the  power  and  re- 
sour :es  of  the  empire,  and  help  to 
mak  • her  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  ■' ’orld.  This  is  the  good  work  in 
which  “every  little  helps.”  Then 
glam  e over  the  table  again.  Calcu- 
late how  soon  you  will  be  able  to 
aecu  nulate  £50,  and  remember  that, 
in  a bw  years,  the  gates  of  the  con- 
Btitu  don  will,  very  probably,  be 
©pened,  and  welcome  you  into  that 
nobi  t body — the  electors  of  England. 


In  order  to  know  the  real  value  of 
money,  let  us  see  what  even  a small 
sum  will  bring.  Suppose  that  a father 
and  mother  are  in  poor  circumstances, 
and  that  a son  draws  £10  out  of  the 
savings’  bank,  and  makes  them  a pre- 
sent of  it,  what  would  it  buy?  A 
person  accustomed  to  prepare  large 
school  feasts,  informs  me  that  £10, 
properly  laid  out,  would  furnish 

500  cups  of  tea  with  sugar  and  milk, 

500  „ coffee  „ „ 

1000  good  currant  cakes. 

What  a harvest  of  good  things  a single 
£10  note  commands  ! What  pleasant 
breakfasts,  and  right  comfortable  teas 
it  brings  for  months  and  months  to 
come.  And  when  those  good  parents 
in  some  far-off,  and  perhaps  lonely 
home,  and  possibly  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, sit  down  to  their  com- 
fortable meal,  sweeter  will  it  taste 
when  they  remember  that  they  owe 
it,  not  to  the  charity  of  straugeni 
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but  to  the  warm  heart,  and  the  willing 
^ hands  of  one  of  their  own  children. 
Young  men,  let  me  appeal  to  you ! 
Abandon  every  expensive  habit.  Avoid 
all  those  places  where  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  spend  your  money. 
Purchase  such  food  and  raiment  only 
as  may  be  useful.  Avoid  even  an  ap- 
proach to  extravagance  and  excess. 
In  everything,  husband  your  resources 
while  in  the  morning  of  life.  You 
will  be  both  healthier  and  wealthier 
in  the  long  run,  and  will  always  have 
it  in  your  power  to  make  a noble  and 
generous  present  as  above,  to  those, 
^ if  they  should  require  it,  who  watched 
and  helped  you  when,  young. 

As  fvu’ther  illustrations  of  the  power 
of  money,  it  is  interesting  to  know, 
that  if  a son  has  only  £1  in  the  savings’ 
bank,  the  interest  thereon  will  pur- 
chase for  him,  monthly,  the  Band  of 
Hope  Review,  price  one  halfpenny; 
and  if  he  has  £2  in  the  savings’  bank, 
the  interest  thereon,  would  buy  him  a 
monthly  penny  magazine,  such  as  the 
Family  Economist.  If  you  have  £7  in 
the  savings’  bank,  the  interest  would 
bring  for  you  every  week,  a copy  of  the 
Leisure  Hour,  or  Cassell’s  wonderfully 
cheap  illustrated  weekly  paper,  or  the 
Family  Herald.  If  you  have  £11  in 
the  savings’  bank,  the  interest  would 
buy  you  a copy  weekly,  of  Chambers’, 
or  Eliza  Cook’s  Journal,  and  when  you 
remember  that,  though  nearly  £20  is 
probably  given  for  the  writing  of  the 
articles  in  each  journal,  such  are  the 
marvels  of  the  printing  press,  that 
beautiful  copies  at  three-halfpence 
each,  can  be  offered  for  sale  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdom,  no  ceu.sor  of  the 
press,  as  in  Russia,  having  mutilated 
them,  nor  Inquisition,  as  in  Rome, 
^ h.a'\'ing  dared  to  suppress  them ; — re- 
solve to  be  worthy  of  the  free  and 
glorious  land  in  which  you  live.  As 
far  as  in  you  lies  the  power,  both  by 
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precept  and  example,  bring  the  light 
of  knowledge  into  every  home,  and 
chase  the  dragon — ignorance,  away 
from  every  hearth.  When  you  have 
£20  ill  the  savings’  bank,  what  a cheer- 
ing and  delightful  thought,  to  know 
that  the  yearly  interest  will  buy  you 
twelve  of  the  shilling  volumes  of  the 
Railway  or  Travellers’  Library  — a 
volume  per  month,  which  you  can 
choose  to  your  fancy,  but  which  thirty 
years  ago,  could  not  have  been  bought 
under  five  shillings  a volume  ! Noble 
lords  have  no  better  books  in  their 
costly  libraries,  than  some  of  those 
which  are  now  reprinted  in  these 
“ people’s  editions,”  at  prices  so  mode- 
rate, as  to  bring  them  within  reach  of 
the  people,  and  which  only  the  patron- 
age of  the  people  can  repay. 

The  value  of  a little  money  saved,  is 
well  appreciated  in  the  United  States. 
In  Boston  “ The  frugality  which  cha- 
racterizes the  whole  people  is  the  great 
secret  of  accumulation.  There  every 
artisan  aspires  to  his  own  house,  and 
to  leave  a patrimony  to  his  children." 
The  “ Statistics  of  Lowell  manufac- 
tures, 1854,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,”  are  before  me  : — 

“The  population  of  Lowell  in  1828  was 
3, ->32,  in  1850  it  was  33,385,  and  in  1853  it  is 
estima  ed  at  38,000. 

“There  are  two  institutions  for  savings— the 
Lowell  and  the  City.  The  Lowell  had  on  deposit 
rth  February,  1854,  from  6,167  depositors, 
1,182,853  dollars.  The  City,  14th  January,  1854, 
liad  on  deposit  from  3,052  depositors,  714,554 
dollars.  The  operatives  in  the  mills  are  the 
principal  depositors  in  the  above  banks. 

“There  are  also  five  Joint  Stock  Banks.” 

At  4 dollars  85  cents  to  the  English 
pound,  being  about  the  average  rate  of 
exchange,  the  deposits  in  the  Lowell 
savings’  banks  amount  to  £391,217. 
The  interest  at  4 per  cent,  jdelds  an 
income  of  £15,648  a year,  “principally 
to  the  operatives  in  the  mills.” 

Manchester,  the  Lowell  of  England, 
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cont  reists  very  unfavourably  with  the 
IjO\i  3II  of  the  United  States.  Speak- 
ing of  Manchester  and  Salford,  as 
Mar  Chester,  the  population  in  1851, 
was  101,321.  On  the  20th  November, 
185^ , the  total  amount  of  deposits  in 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  savings’ 
ban):,  £uid  its  branches  was  £874,290 
5s.  7 d.  Manchester  with  ten  times  the 
pop  ilation  of  Lowell,  has  only  a little 
mor}  than  double  the  money  in  its 
eavi  igs’  banks ! In  Lowell,  the  money 
depiisited  is  equal  to  £10  6s.  to  each 
mar,  woman,  and  child  in  the  towm. 

In  Manchester  it  is  only  equal  to 
£2  3s.  Qd.  What  a contrast ! The 
ope:  atives  in  the  capital  of  the  cotton 
dist  rict  in  England,  have  accumulated 
in  I roportion  about  one-fifth  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  operatives  in 
Loa  'eU,  United  States  ! In  Lowell, 

“ tl  e operatives  in  the  mills  are  the 
prii  cipal  depositors.”  In  Manchester, 
out  of  34,954  depositors,  on  the  20th 
No- 1854,  there  were  of 

C otton  spinners,  weavers,  &c.  2,473 
6 ilk  spinners,  weavers,  &c. ..  682 

( alico  printers,  &c.  and  wives  1194 
1 [echanics,  &c.  and  wives  ....  2681 

Th.  :re  were  also  6,496  “minors,”  a 
pro  portion  of  whom  M'ill  have  to  be 
adc  ed  to  the  above.  But  still  what  a 
sad  reflection  it  is  upon  the  operatives 
ger  erally  of  Manchester,  that  so  few 
of  1 hem  are  depositors  in  that  excellent 
ins  itution.  The  Manchester  and  Salford 
Ba  lk  for  Savings.  For  Manchester  to 
eqi  al  Lowell  in  number  of  depositors, 
in  • )roportion  to  population,  there  will 
require  an  increase  of  about  62,408 
acc  Dunts  with  its  savings’  bank  ! If 
toUl  amount  be  the  comparison,  the 
Mj  nchester  deposits  will  have  to  be 
inc  teased  by  a sum  of  £3,257,383. 

Vorking  men  of  Manchester,  if  these 
pa  jes  should  meet  your  eyes,  ponder 
OV'  !r  these  staitling  facts.  If  the  oper-  \ 


atives  of  Lo  well  go  on  forming  the  good  ^ 
habits  which  have  accomplished  so 
much,  and  you  remain  enslaved  by  bad 
ones,  the  contrast  will  be  still  more 
painful,  in  a few  years.  Why  should 
not  the  Manchester  of  Old  England 
equal  in  every  respect,  the  Manchester 
of  New  England  ? Its  merchants  and 
capitalists  surpass  theirs.  Why  should  , 
not  its  operatives,  at  least,  equal  theirs  ? 

The  truth  must  faithfully  be  told. 
Intemperance  is  the  disease  which  is 
continually  blighting  the  prosperity  of 
the  Manchester  operatives.  It  was 
recently  estimated  that  the  1,437  pub-  ^ 
lie-houses  of  Manchester  alone,  were 
visited  by  215,318  persons  every  Sun- 
dav,  and  that  in  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  at  least  £1,100,000  is  annually 
spent  by  all  classes  in  intoxicating 
drink?  "Why  should  so  splendid  a 
sum  of  money  be  wasted  every  year  ? 

Nay  worse  than  wasted,  for  what  in 
too  many  instances  are  its  results  ? 

Empty  pockets,  ruined  characters, 
blighted  prospects,  and  broken  hearts. 

In  Lowell,  temperance  has  long  pre- 
vailed, and  the  intelligence  of  its 
people  has  very  recently  sanctioned 
that  celebrated  law,  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks. 

W orking  men  of  England,  this  chap-  » 

ter  must  be  deeply  interesting  to  you. 

In  truest  friendship  you  are  besought 
to  study  i:  for  your  ow-n  welfare.  Lay 
not  the  little  book  aside  until  you 
have  summoned  matdincss  enough  to 
resolve  on  the  wise  course  advised.  Be 
decided  and  committed  to  it.  En- 
courage others  to  do  likewise.  When 
every  town  in  England  equals  Lowell 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  depo- 
sited in  savings’  banks,  as  much  as 
would  be  .£10  6s.  for  each  man,  w'oman, 
and  child — nay,  when  half  that  sum  is 
so  accumulated,  you  will  have  achieved 
one  of  the  most  glorious  reforms 
enrolled  in  history  ! 
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EMIGRATION. 

England  has  but  a limited  territory. 
Within  her  shores  there  is  no  far  icest 
with  rich  prairie  lands,  awaiting  only 
the  hand  of  cultivation  to  wave  with 
fields  of  golden  grain.  The  trades 
which  furnish  so  much  employment 
in  England,  are  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  Many  a good  father,  as  he 
has  thought  of  the  children  around  his 
table,  has  wished  that  he  could  but 
live  to  see  them  all  comfortably  settled 
^ in  life.  Unwearied  would  be  his  in- 
dustry, if  he  might  only  look  forward 
to  leaving  each  a few  acres  of  land  for 
their  own.  Reader,  if  your  children 
are  still  young,  this  is  within  your 
power,  if  not  in  England,  it  is  so  in  her 
colonies.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  lee 
simple  of  good  land  can  be  bought  out 
and  out,  for  five  shillings  an  acre. 
Every^ae  shillings  yo  u save  in  Engl  ana, 
would  make  vou  the  owner  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  Canada  ! Go  to  some  field  near 
where  you  now  live,  ascertain  how 
much  an  acre  is,  carry  its  size  in  your 
mind’s  eye,  and  when  temjited  to 
spend  even  five  shillings  in  drink,  be 
♦ firm  enough  to  decline.  Remember, 
that  it  is  better  to  save  your  money, 
and  thus  add  an  acre  to  your  future 
Canadian  estate.  Many  have  done  so 
before,  and  many  will  again.  Be  you 
of  the  happy  number. 

A Canadian  gentleman,  within  a few 
days,  told  the  writer,  that  he  knows  in 
Canada,  a person  who  was  sent  out  by 
a poor-law  union  in  Yorkshire,  who  has 
prospered,  as  also  his  six  sons — ^both 
father  and  sons  being  settled  on  farms 
of  their  own ; and  that  the  father 
remits  a present  every  Christmas  to 
^ the  guardians  of  the  Yorkshire  union, 
for  them  to  send  out  others  to  come 
and  do  likewise.  From  the  shores  of 
England  to  those  of  Canada,  the  dis- 


For  an  adult, 
the  passage  money  is  about  £5.  That 
appears  a large  sum  to  raise,  but  it  is 
cheering  to  remember  that  every  shil- 
ling you  lodge  in  the  savings’  bank 
will  pay  for  30  miles  of  the  yoyage  ; 
every  five  shillings  will  pay  for  150 
miles,  and  so  on. 

The  friend  just  alluded  to,  also  stated 
that  in  Canada,  distress  is  almost  un- 
known, that  temperance  is  spreading 
far  and  wide,  carrying  health,  comfort, 
prosperity  and  happiness,  in  its  train  ; 
also  that  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
])leuty  of  work,  and  good  wages  for  all 
that  will  go.  You  will  do  well  indeed 
to  consider  the  matter  duly,  before 
taking  so  important  a stop.  Read  the 
latest  accounts,  showing  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  United  States,  of  Canada, 
and  of  Australia,  to  one  like  yourself. 
And  do  not  forget  to  appreciate  the 
many  comforts  you  have,  or  may  have, 
in  good  oLi)  England  ; and  unless  you 
feel  assured,  that  you  will  improve 
yourself  and  family  in  life,  do  not 
emigrate. 

If  you  should  think  it  wise  to  go,  be- 
gin like  a man  to  lay  by  your  passage 
inoneg,  and  also  the  purchase  money  of 

vourfuture  Canadian  estate.  Canada 

» 

is  now  within  a few  days*  sail  of  Eng* 
land.  Her  fine  lands  are  being  opened 
out  by  British  enterprise.  Railways 
are  branching  out  into  the  interior. 
Farms  are  smiling,  and  hamlets  are 
springing  up  on  every  hand.  The 
progress  of  Canada  is  now  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  remarks  upon  Canada 
are  copied  from  the  Daily  News,  March 
6th,  1854 : — 

‘‘Land  is  more  easily  attainable  than  in  any 
other  of  our  colonies.  The  crown  lands  in 
Lower  Canada  may  be  purchased  at  from  U.  to 
is,  per  acre,  according  to  situation,  and  those 
in  Upper  Canada  at  7s.  6d,  per  acre.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  purchase  money  is  payable  in  five 
annual  instalments,  from  the  date  of  purchase, 
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tauce  is  3,000  miles. 
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With  nterest;  but  no  person  is  aUowed  to  pur- 
chase more  than  200  acres  on  these  terms.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  purchase  money  is  payable 
in  tei  yearly  instalments.  Persons  with  means 
vho  * 0 not  wish  to  be  the  first  settlers  on  lands 
can  I urchase  excellent  firms,  with  good  roads 
to  th<  nearest  market  towns,  at  from  £3  to  £5 
per  a tre,  including  house  and  farm  buildings, 

“ I : is  only  in  West  Canada  that  mechanics 
and  labourers  are  lodged  and  boarded  by  theijr 
empl  yers ; the  usual  h-^ur  for  breakfast  is  seven 
or  eii  :ht,  when  the  table  is  spread  w»th  steaks, 
chop:  ,ham,  or  bacon  and  eggs,  with  good  bread, 
roast  d potatoes,  and  coffee  or  tea.  The  dinner 
hour  varies  firom  twelve  to  two,  when  roast  or 
boile<  beef  or  pork,  with  fruit  pie  or  pudding,  is 
serve  i ; in  cold  weather,  good  soup  is  sometimes 
Subst  tuted  for  meat,  and  poultry  or  game  occa- 
siona  ly  varies  the  good  cheer.  The  hour  for 
tea,  >r  supper,  as  it  is  generally  termed  in 
Cana  la,  is  six  or  seven,  when  the  cold  meat  is 
place  1 on  the  table,  with  tea  or  coffee,  and  a 
liben  1 supply  of  preserves,  such  as  apples, 
plum  s,  peaches,  or  cranberries, 

he  town-bred  mechanic  will  not  miss  the 
educi  tioiial  advantages  he  has  been  accustomed 
to,  as  he  would  in  emigrating  to  the  Cape,  or 
Aust  alia,  or  New  Zealand ; for  in  all  the  large 
town  i of  Canada  there  are  public  libraries, 
readi  ig-rooras  and  literary  societies.  Montreal 
has  i s five  English  and  two  French  newspapers, 
and  t ivo  periodicals,  in  addition  to  which  all  the 
Engl  sh  and  United  States  periodicals  are  to  be 
obtai  ted  all  over  Canada.  Toronto  has  nine 
news  >apers,  and  Kingston  five;  and  Quebec  and 
Ham  lion  have  each  a proportionate  number." 

Tie  Times  City  article,  24th  May, 
185^ , speaking  of  the  Emigration  into 
Can  ida  during  the  past  year,  said — 

1 1 most  cases  they  at  once  proceeded  up  the 
eoun  ry,  and  on  reaching  their  destination,  were 
•eldo  n more  than  a few  hours  unemployed. 
Duri  tg  the  present  season  the  demand  for 
labour,  at  high  wages,  is  greatly  increasing, 
owin  * to  the  vast  railway  undertakings  in  pro- 
gress ; and  with  regard  to  women  qualified  to 
act  a i servants,  it  is  said  the  scarcity  is  such 
that  ^veral  thousands  could  be  annually  ab- 
aorbc  L" 

M r.  William  Chambers,  in  the  Edm^ 
burgh  Journal  of  22nd  April,  1854, 
writ  es — 

" J .11  things  considered,  it  would  certainly  be 
•tran 'e  if  the  Canadian  colonists  did  not  feel 
happ  rin  theirpresentand  prospective  condition. 
The^  are  the  very  favourites  of  fortune.  Mem- 


bers ol  a powerful  empire,  they  are  not  called 
on  to  contribute  a shilling  to  the  national 
exchequer.  With  regard  to  improved  farmSf 
ready  lor  the  reception  of  settlers,  they  may  be 
had  in  every  quarter,  and  information  respect- 
ing them  will  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  land 
agents,  in  large  towns,  or  by  consulting  local 
newspapers. 

**  As  regards  persons  who  desire  to  work  for 
wages  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  Canada  any 
able-bodied  labourer  will  at  the  present  receive 
at  least  4s.  per  day ; and  that  bricklayers,  ma- 
sons, and  carj»enters,  will  be  paid  6s.  to  8s.  per 
day,  while  the  cost  of  living  will  be  found  much 
the  same  as  in  this  country,  if  not  in  some 
places  considerably  less.  The  demand  for  la- 
bourers aiid  artisans  to  be  employed  on  the 
railways  in  course  of  construction,  is  now  so 
great,  that  it  will  absorb  all  who  offer  them- 
selves for  years  to  come," 

From  sraal  beginnings  there  has 
commenced  the  flow  of  that  mighty 
stream  of  Anglo-Saxon  emigration, 
which  now  bids  fair  to  colonize  the 
globe.  There  was  a day  when  to 
emigrate,  was  almost  to  be  exiled  from 
Aome,news  and  letters  so  seldom  came  ; 
but  now,  when  ocean  steamers  sail 
proudly  on,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seas,  the  ocean  penny  postage 
may  be  the  news  they  some  day  con- 
vey. Then  England  and  her  colonies 
will  be  linked  in  grateful  union,  by 
that  beneficent  measure. 

In  1823  only  8,860  persons  emigrated 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1833 
this  numbi;r  had  increased  to  62,734. 
But  in  185.3  nearly  1,000  souls  per  day 
have  left  Great  Britain  for  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The 
cottage  homes  in  our  towns  and  villages 
will  still  send  forth  brothers  and  sisters 
— sons  and  daughters,  to  people  the 
bush  in  Australia,  or  the  far  west  in 
North  America.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
parting  hours  will  come.  The  little 
children  now  playing  merrily  around 
your  knee,  will  soon  be  young  men  and 
women,  wishful  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world.  Under  Providence,  their 
happiness  or  their  misery  rests  chiefly 
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AS  PARENTS,  PROMOTE  THE  TRUE  WELFARE  OF  YOUR  FAMILIES. 

in  your  hands.  Be  worthy  of  such  re-  by,  God  bless  you,”  to  any  ot  your 

sponsibiHty.  In  the  great  field  of  life  children,  going  out  to  C.muda,  Austra- 

you.  uro  mow  their  reprcse?itative,  lia,  or  America,  it  wdll  alleviate  the 

you  would  desire  a parliamentary  re-  grief  of  parting,  to  remember  that  iu 

presentative  to  be  faithful  to  yoixr  your  home,  and  at  your  fireside,  they 

interests,  be  you  also  faithful  to  the  have  daily  been  instructed  in  the  prin- 

best  interests  of  those  nearest  and  ciples,  which,  if  adopted  by  them,  will 

dearest  to  you.  yield  equal  fruit  in  far  distant  homes. 

Days,  months,  and  years  pass  and  make  them  and  theirs  worthy  of 

quickly  away — never  to  be  recalled.  your  lamily  and  name. 

Use  them  wisely  and  well.  Con-  And  when  five  and  fifty  years  of 
stantlv  endeavour  to  be  improving  your  own  life  have  rolled  away,  and 

yoursdves  and  family,  in  “ mind,  you  begin  to  feel  that  a little  easier 

body,  and  estate.”  In  mind,  by  work,  and  a little  more  rest  will  be 

your  instructive  conversation  and  very  pleasant  to  the  body,  it  wiU  yield 

evening  readings,  by  attendance  at  sweeter  pleasure  to  the  mind,  to  re- 

the  Sunday  school,  and  the  house  of  member  that  you  have  the  rents  of 

divine  worship.  In  body,  by  the  two  or  three  cottages  of  your  own 

healthy  locality  in  which  you  live,  coming  in,  and  perhaps  £100  in  the 

by  the  fresh,  pure,  and  sunny  air,  savings’  bank.  Or  you  may  have 

with  which  you  daily  fill  your  house  ; bought  an  annuity  to  begin  at  the  age 

by  the  cleanliness  of  your  bodies,  of  55.  And  thus  you  will  enjoy  the 

washed,  at  least,  weekly,  from  head  appropriate  fruits  of  the  good  course 

to  heel,  and  then  rubbed  until  the  you  have  pursued  through  life.  Alas, 

skin  is  on  a glow ; by  well  cooked  too  many  that  you  have  known  at 

and  nutritious  food,  and  by  early  various  periods  will  have  done  other- 

hours.  And  in  estate,  by  a continual  wise,  and  with  very  painful  and  sad 

remembrance  that,  for  the  time  being,  results.  Cast  down  with  difficulties, 

you  are  the  guardian  of  your  family.  or  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty — ■ 

Let  true  economy  and  good  manage-  sometimes  scarcely  knowing  where 

ment  reign  in  your  house.  Gradually  the  next  meal  is  to  come  from  ; they 

train  your  children  to  carry  out  good  will  often  have  to  eat  the  bread  of 

principles.  Let  their  first  impressions  charity.  An  Englishman  will  ever 

be  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  wasteful.  remember  an  old  friend,  though  in 

Encourage  their  early  attempts  to  be  adversity— and  make  him  welcome  to 

thrifty  and  managing.  Lead  them  to  a meal.  As  you  sit  together  at  your 

see  and  understand  the  reason  why.  fireside,  kindly  invite  him  to  begin 

Let  your  own  example  be  ever  pre-  that  better  way,  which  in  your  own 

sent  as  their  best  lesson.  It  may  be  case  has  given  you  so  much  to  be 

hoped  that  it  will  gradually  be  imi-  thankful  for.  Life  has  few  purer 

tated.  Gradually  will  they  learn  to  pleasures  than  when  a person,  the 

tread  in  your  footsteps,  and  youi-s  will  counsel  of  whose  lips  has  been  illus- 

be  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a proper  por-  trated  by  his  life,  speaks  that  word 

tion  of  the  family  income  wisely  ex-  in  season,  which  leads  an  acquaint- 

pended,  and  also  a pleasing  proportion  ance  or  a friend  to  form  those  good 

laid  weekly  by,  for  future  comforts  resolutions,  which,  carried  out,  bring 

and  future  welfare.  better  days  to  all  at  his  own  home. 

Should  it  be  your  lot  to  say  “ Good-  But  the  son  and  daughter  far  away, 
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how  they  will  fondly  remember  the  ‘o  P<>  s--ethem.  almost  in  the  same  words  which 

- 1 • 1 IV  j j ‘a.  you  have  made  use  of,  offering  to  pay  the  pas- 

horn,  of  theu-  childhood, and  its  pica- 

8ant  ways.  And  W'hat  affectionate  years  advanced  in  a second  term  of  three 

lettei  S the  postman,  in  his  morning  score  years  and  ten,  all  for  going  to  America, 

Toun  1,  will  occasionally  bring  you.  and  is  only  kepi  back  from  the  timidity  of  her 

-1.1.  ^ son,  wlio  says  • he  would  go  if  he  could  go  bp 

Ther  ‘ may  be  eightpence  or  one  slul-  m, 

ling  o pay,  but  they  will  have  been  

brou  ;ht  through  storm  and  sunshine, 

“o’er  the  wide  w’^aste  of  waters,  ’ for  LIFE  ASSURAIsCE. 

thou  lands  of  miles,  from  a far  distant  Lifk  Assurance  may  here  be 
hom( : — a home  in  which  you  are  often  luded  to,  as  it  most  truly  deserves 

menlioned.  A home  in  w'hich  it  is  consideration  of  working  men.  ( 

ofter  said,  “ Oh,  how  we  wish  that  hundred  years  ago,  its  true  princi] 

fathtr  and  mother  could  just  come  in  were  not  understood,  and  the  one 

and  see  us.”  But  though  not  there  in  small  offices  then  in  existe 

pers'  »n,  there  may  be  your  portraits — charged  excessively  high  rates, 

dagi  erreotypes  taken  in  old  England,  <<  bills  of  mortality”  of  the  citj 

and  sent  as  Christmas  presents,  or  London  had  shown  that  for  e\ 

bixtl  -day  gifts  to  sons  or  daughters,  twenty  persons,  about  one  died 

to  -v  horn  they  will  long  be  amongst  year,  and  the  theory  inferred 

the  most  prized  of  their  family  re-  that  the  annual  premium  sho' 

men  brances.  therefore,  be  one-tw  entieth.  No 

A 1 this  and  more  is  wdthin  your  tinction  w'lis  made  for  differenc 

reaci,  if  through  life  you  are  guided  ages;  strength  or  w^eakness  of  < 

by  g ood  principles,  and  if  you  perse-  stitution  ; length  or  shortness  of 

Tere  in  saving  money,  hitherto  worse  lives  of  near  relatives ; but  one  ( 

that  throvra  away,  to  lodge  it  in  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  was  charged 
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nee  the  first  edition  of  these  pages 
printed,  a letter  has  been  ad- 
sed  to  the  writer,  by  a working 
, from  which  the  following  is  an 
act : — 

cannot  end  these  lines  without  adding, 
A'hen  I came  to  the  place,  where  you  speak 
e separation  of  children  and  parents,  and 
leir  going  to  other  countries,  and  of  the 
aits  which  are  sent  from  one  to  another 
s the  water,  I was  reminded  of  one  which 
L been  called  upon  to  look  at,  on  the  same 
hat  I received  your  tract,  and  which  had 
sent  from  America  to  a mother  residing 
It  is  a photographic  portrait  of  the 
hter  and  two  sons,  and  they  appear  so  life- 
so  healthful  and  full  of  spirit,  and  so  happy, 
the  old  woman  will  have  it,  ‘that  they 
s they  seem.'  and  she  carries  the  portrait 
her  about  the  house,  and  now  and  then 
s it  from  her  pocket  and  kisses  it,  and  talks 
. as  though  it  could  reply  to  her.  The  letter 
before  it,  wished  her  and  one  of  her  sons 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Lifk  Assurance  may  here  be  al- 
luded to,  as  it  most  truly  deserves  the 
consideration  of  working  men.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  its  true  principles 
were  not  understood,  and  the  one  or 
two  small  offices  then  in  existence 
charged  excessively  high  rates.  The 
“ bills  of  mortality”  of  the  city  of 
London  had  shown  that  for  every 
twenty  persons,  about  one  died  every 
year,  and  the  theory  inferred  was, 
that  the  annual  premium  should, 
therefore,  be  one-twentieth.  No  dis- 
tinction Wits  made  for  difference  of 
ages ; strength  or  weakness  of  con- 
stitution ; length  or  shortness  of  the 
lives  of  near  relatives ; hut  one  even 
rate  of  £5  per  cent,  was  charged  for 
all.  And  no  progress  was  made  until 
the  London  Equitable  began,  in  1762, 
upon  a sounder  basis.  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation 
of  facts  and  data,  that  of  10,000  good 
lives  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  can  be 
stated,  with  almost  certainty,  the 
exact  number  that  will  die  each  fol- 
lowing year.  Although  some  might 
“go  over  the  water”  to  Ireland; 
others  “over  the  border”  to  Scot- 
land ; and  others  remain  amongst  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  England ; — al- 
though some  might  live  in  quiet  and 
genteel  cotinty  towns,  and  others  amid 
the  whirl  and  bustle  of  mills  and  ma- 
chinery; still  the  great  archer — Deaths 
would  with  unerring  mark,  discover 
where  they  were  residing,  and  a cer- 
tain number,  which  the  experience  of 
every  office  shows  may  be  preniouely 
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calculated^  would  be  sent  to  their 

♦ great  account.  In  the  first  ten  years, 
about  1,200  would  be  the  number  of 
deaths,  and  in  the  second  ten  years 
about  1,400. 

Though  the  number  can  thus  be  cal- 
culated, no  human  skill  can  determine 
who  the  individuals  will  be.  The  man- 
liest form,  the  merriest  voice,  may  be 
the  very  next  that  will  pass  into  the 
silence  of  the  tomb.  In  the  words  of 
that  solemn  service  of  the  church, 
which  has  been  read  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  many  generations  now  laid 

in  their  last  resting-place  : — 

^ “Man  that  is  born  of  a woman,  hath  but  a 

■hort  time  to  live.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut 
down  like  a flower;  he  fleeth  as  it  were  a 
•hadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay.” 

Death  is  thus  ever  busy — summoning 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  to  pass 
the  shadow  of  the  dark  valley.  And 
when  a father  is  taken,  alas  ! how  often 
are  his  wife  and  family  left  friendless 
and  desolate,  the  future  presenting  a 
cheerless  and  dreary  prospect,  their 
earthly  protector  being  removed.  Very 
different  their  lot,  had  he  insured  a sum 
of  money  upon  his  life,  to  be  paid  to 
his  family  at  his  death.  And  this  can 
be  done  by  working  men,  through  any 
of  the  great  offices  which  now  exist. 
The  annual  payments,  which  should 
Justly  be  paid,  for  such  an  insurance, 
have  been  ascertained,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  every  office  confirms  their 
truth.  A person  at  the  age  of  25,  can 
insure  £100  to  be  paid  to  his  family  at 
his  death,  though  it  happen  within  a 
year ; by  paying  to  the  office  £ I 18s.  4<i. 
a year, — at  the  rate  of  3s.  a month,  or 
9rf.  a week.  At  30,  his  annual  pay- 
ment for  £100  would  be  £2  3s.  4rf.,  at 
the  rate  of  3s.  4rf.  a month,  or  lOti.  a 
week  ! At  35,  it  would  be  £2  9s.  8c?.,  at 

• tlie  rate  of  3s.  10c?.  a month,  or  tmder  Is. 
a week.  At  40,  it  would  be  £2  l7s.  7c?., 
and  a reference  to  the  following  table, 
will  show  the  rates  at  various  ages ; 


TABLE  OF  ANNUAL  SUMS  PAYABLE 
DURING  THE  WHOLE  OF  LIFE,  TO  INSURE 
£100  AT  DEATH. 


Age. 

Premium. 

£ s,  d. 

^ Age. 

Premium.  | 
£ s,  d,\ 

! Age. 

Premium. 
£ s.  d. 

22 

1 

15 

9 

32 

2 

5 

8 

' 42 

3 

1 

4 

24 

1 

17 

6 

34 

2 

8 

4 

44 

3 

5 

6 

26 

1 

19 

2 

■ 36 

2 

11 

0 

46 

3 

9 

11 

28 

2 

1 

3 

' 38 

2 

14 

2 

48 

3 

14 

11 

30 

2 

3 

4 

40 

2 

17 

7 

50 

4 

0 
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These  payments  are  now  so  light,  in 
comparison  with  the  great  benefit 
which  may  possibly  accrue,  that  life 
assurance  is  extending  most  rapidly, 
amongst  the  innumerable  families 
whose  position  and  comfort  depend 
on  the  life  of  the  father. 

But  another  principle  has  been  in- 
troduced into  life  assurance,  which 
makes  it  more  especially  worthy  the 
notice  of  working  men.  Instead  of 
having  to  make  the  annual  payment 
for  the  whole  of  life,  it  c£in  be  arranged 
with  the  office,  to  make  it  for  a speci- 
fied period — say  21  years  jhom  the  date 
the  insurance  is  effected ; and  after 
that  time  no  further  payment  to  be  made, 
but  the  sum  insured  for,  come  at  the 
death  of  the  party.  Thus,  if  a man  is 
35  years  of  age,  and  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  make  provision,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  his  premature  death,  his  wife 
and  family  shall  not  be  left  penniless, 
he  can  insure  his  life  for  £100,  by  en- 
gaging to  pay  the  office  £3  0«.  'Id.  a 
year  for  21  years — that  is  until  his  56th 
birth-day.  Should  his  death  have  hap- 
pened within  that  time,  the  office  would 
pay  his  family  the  £100  ; and  however 
long  he  might  live  beyond  56,  he 
would  then  have  nothing  more  to  pay, 
but  the  office  would  give  the  sum  sub- 
scribed for.  to  the  family  whenever  his 
decease  occurred.  Could  a more  be- 
neficent principle  be  conceived — to 
enable  a father  to  make  provision  for 
his  family  after  his  death  ? 

H 


r 
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TABLE  OF  ANXrAL  SVMS  PAYABLE 
D1  THING  TWENTY-ONK  YKAllb  ONJA’,  TO 
INSURE  £100  AT  DEATH. 


Ai  e. 

Prenuuni. 

Age. 

1' 

reniiuiM- 

i.v... 

A 

lemiu 

li.. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

1 

£ 

.V. 

d. 

9 ) 

2 

11 

0 

27 

2 

13 

(i 

i 32 

2 

17 

1 

2 i 

2 

11 

G 

CO 

2 

14 

1 

33 

2 

18 

0 

2 : 

2 

12 

1 

2<J 

•> 

14 

b 

■M 

2 

19 

0 

2 i 

2 

12 

6' 

30 

2 

!o 

4 

*4 

1 3.5 

3 

0 

2 

2 

13 

A 

31 

9 

16 

4 ; 

j 36 

3 

1 

5 

Let  US  refer  again  to  page  24,  where 
it  Ls  estimated  that  upon  tlie  average, 
£15  a year  is  spent  by  each  family  in 
thj  United  Kingdom  in  drink.  One- 
si:.th  of  £15  is  £2  IO5,  Now  auv 
yc  ung  man,  if  in  good  health,  could,  by 
be  ^inning  at  22,  insure  his  lifefor  £100 
paying  £2  11s.  Qd.  a year,  and  no 
fu  ther  payments  after  reaching  43 
ye  u'S  of  age.  Thus  ecery  fauiily  in  the 
rei  Im  would  have  £100  made  sure  to 
th  ^m  at  the  death  of  the  father,  for 
on  3-sixth  of  the  monej’iiow  spent  up^n 
ini  oxicating  drink.  What  a glorious 
po  ver  is  thus  possessed  by  working 
pe  >ple  ! Keep  away  from  intoxicating 
liq  uors  for  only  two  months  each  year, 
on  1 every  family  might  be  the  owners 
of  i TITLE  DEED  FOK  £100.  Surely  the 
aff  ;ction  of  a father  for  his  children,  is 
8Ui  h as  to  constrain  him  to  take  tbis 
ti'i  ly  Christian  course,  when  fully  un- 
de; stood.  Working  men,  will  you 
reiiember,  that  those  who  have  the 
po  ver,  have  also  the  responsibility. 
Yo  t have  the  power  ! Alany  the  com- 
for  ;s,  and  much  the  domestic  happi- 
nes  s,  that  could  thus  be  secured  to 
wi  'es  and  little  ones  when  they  have 
los;  their  best  earthly  friend.  How 
we  1 they  can  all  keep  together,  how 
nic  3ly  they  are  raised  above  both  pri- 
Tat  3 and  public  charity,  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  do  something  for  them- 
sel  res.  What  a true  benefactor  can  a 
go<  d father  be  to  his  family,  when  he 
ex(  rcises  this  Christian  forethought ; 


how  gratetully  should  every  remem- 
brance ol'  him  be  cherished  ! 

Then  as  you  look  upon  your  own 
family,  will  you  imagine  the  trouble 
and  poverty  they  may  have  to  struggle 
with,  were  your  life  suddenly  cut 
short ! ill  you  remember  that  health 
unci  stieiigth  soon  vanish,  when  sapped 
by  any  ot  the  ills  that  tiesh  is  heir  to? 

ill  you  rctiect  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  convjaced  of  its  wisdom,  will  you 
avail  yourself  of  the  principle  of  life 
assurance  ? A\  ealthy  olhot  s have  agen- 
cies in  every  town,  where  full  inform- 
ation can  be  had,  and  you  tan  insure 
for  whatever  sum  you  wish,  not  being 
less  than  £-50.  And  as  the  annual 
payments  have  to  be  made  pwictually, 
it  may  in  this  respect  also  be  of  some 
service  to  you,  if  you  have  a little 
reserve  of  money,  deposited  in  the 
savings’  bank. 


TEMPERANCE. 

As  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  to  the  countless  benefits, 
which  would  be  realized  by  the  work- 
ing classes,  if  they  would  only  adopt 
habits  of  a more  temperate  and  im- 
proving order,  it  is  only  fair  to  refer 
to  the  following  declaration,  signed  by 
2000  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  and 
surgeons  in  the  realm,  including  Sir 
James  Clark,  physician  to  the  Queen, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  surgeon  to  the 
Queen,  Sir  John  Forbes,  physician  to 
the  Queen’s  household.  Sir  James 
McGregor,  army  physician.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all. 

“ The  most  perfect  health  is  compatible  with 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  beverages, 
whether  in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  or  m 
wine,  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  &c. 

Total  and  universal  abstinence  from  alco- 
holic beverages  of  all  sorts,  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  health,  the  prosperity,  the  morality, 
aud  the  happiiiess  of  the  humau  race.'* 


_ 
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Sir  Astley  Cooper  wrote — 

“ I n ver  suffer  ardent  sjiirits  in  my  house, 
thinking  them  erH  s[tiri(s,  and  if  the  poor 
cnuld  witness  the  white  livers,  the  dropsi  s,  the 
sh;itfered  nervous  systems  wh  ch  I h.ive  seen  as 
tlie  consequences  of  drinkinr,  they  would  he 
aware  that  spirits  and  poisons  are  synonymous 
terms.” 

The  distinguished  German  chemist, 
Baron  Liebig,  in  liis  Familiar  Letter's 
on  Chemisiry,  thus  Avrites  of  the  brandy 
or  wiiiskey  drinker — 

“ Spirits,  by  their  action  on  his  nerves,  make 
Up  pt>wer  at  the  expense  ofhis  body,  lie  draws 
a bill  on  his  health,  which  muat  always  be  re- 
newed.” p.  •t.SS. 

If  we  pass  the  various  climates  of 
the  earth  in  review,  the  fearful  cold  of 
the  Arctic  Regions  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  require  intoxicating 
drinks  to  warm  men,  where 

“The  thermometer  -was  9"2  degrees  below 
freezing  point,  aud  the  ink  froze,  the  beer  froze, 
tlie  bed  cloihe.s  froze  to  the  wall,  their  mouths 
froze  to  the  hlaTiket,  their  fingers  to  the  iron 
ihe\  toiiclicd,  their  lips  to  th**  glasses  from  -which 
they  drank,  so  that  the  skin  was  torn  by  the 
separa'icn  ; and  where  for  ten  mt  iuhs  the  air  is 
snow,  the  gale  is  snow,  the  fog  snow,  the  breath 
of  the  mouth  is  snow.” 

But  Sir  John  Ross,  writing  of  his 
visit  in  the  years  1829  to  1833,  says — 

“ The  most  irresistible  proof  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  spirituous  1 quors  on  seafaring  men, 
was  when  we  abandoned  the  ship  (the  Viet  ryj 
in  Victoria  Harbour.  We  were  obligt-d  to  leave 
befiind  us  all  our  wine  and  spirits,  because  we 
could  not  carry  any  in  our  heavy  loaded  sledges, 
which  we  had  to  dia-r  tsOO  miles,  before  we  got 
to  Fairy  Beech.  There,  indeed,  we  founa  pro 
visions,  but,  thank  Uod,  no  spirit,  and  it  was 
quite  remarkable  to  observe  how  much  stroni:er 
and  more  able  the  men  were  to  do  tlieir  work, 
when  they  had  nothing  but  water  to  drink.*’ 

Sir  John  Richardson,  medical  su- 
perintendent -of  the  expedition  to  the 
Polar  Seas,  says — 

“ We  found  on  ocr  northern  journey  that  tea 
was  much  more  refreshing  wine  or  spirits, 
which  we  soon  ceased  to  care  fo*,  whilst  the 
craving  for  tea  increased,*’ 


Under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  the 
brave  Sir  Charles  Napier,  reviewing 
the  English  trocjps  at  Calcutta  on  the 
11th  of  Alay,  1849,  instead  of  advising 
the  soldiers  to  take  a little  drink  to 
cool  them,  said — 

“ Let  me  give  you  a bit  of  advice— that  is, 
don'f  dfiuk.  You  are  come  to  a country  where 
if  you  drink,  you*re  dead  men.  If  you  be  sober 
and  steady,  youTI  get  on  well.  But  if  you 
drink,  youVe  done  for.  You  -will  be  either  in- 
valided or  die.  I knew  two  regimeiits,  in  India, 
one  drank,  tlie  other  did  not  drink.  The  one 
that  didn*i  drink  is  one  of  the  fine.st  kfgi- 
MENTS.  and  has  got  on  as  w'ell  as  any  regiment 
in  existence.  Tlie  one  that  did  drink,  has  been 
all  but  destroyed.  I .shall  always  try  and  per- 
suade soldiers  from  drinking.** 

Lord  Wellington,  the  iron  diihe^  was 
distinguished  through  life  for  his  tem- 
perance, Living  to  an  age  rarely 
attained  by  warriors  or  statesmen,  he 
had  siu'vived  nearly  all  the  companions 
Avho  had  fought  at  his  side,  in  the  first 
fields  ho  won.  In  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns “iced  water’’  was  a favourite 
beverage  with  Ilis  Grace,  The  J'imes 
gave  the  following  sketch  ofhis  habits, 
even  when  far  advanced  in  years — 

“ In  his  84th  year,  he  was  still  the  same  ab- 
stemious, active,  self-denying  man  he  h^id  ever 
been,  rising  early,  never,  latterly,  tasting  wine 
or  spirits,  taking  regular  exercise  on  foot  aud 
on  horseback,  sleeping  on  a hard,  uncurtained 
couch,  and  rejecting  even  theluxury  of  a downy 
pillow.  His  life  iiad,  for  years,  been  a steady 
system  of  defensive  waifare  against  the 
approach  of  disease,  and  death  overtook  him 
at  last  from  sheer  exhaustion,  without  being 
preceded  by  a single  day’s  illne.ss.** 

In  Atkinson  s Affghanistan^  it  is 
stated  that  at  Ghuziiee — 

“ All  the  sword  cuts,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  very  deep,  united  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  which  we  decidedly 
attributed  to  the  men  having  been  without  rum 
for  the  previous  six  weeks,  the  commissariat 
having  none  to  give  them.  In  consequence  there 
was  no  itiflammatory  action  to  produce  fever, 
and  inter!  upt  the  adhesion  of  the  parts ; astrong 
argument  in  favour  of  teetotalism.” 


Si  rEMPERANCE  IN  ENGLAND.  CANADA,  AND  H.  M.  IfEDlTERRANEAN  FLEET. 


M *.  Edward  Baines,  editor  of  the 
Leed  i Mercury^  in  his  most  impressive 
tern]  erance  Appeal^  writes — 

y belief  is,  that  to  most  persons  in  or- 
dinal ' health,  intoxicating  liquors  are  not 
jieedf  il.  / knotVf  and  could  name,  many  of  the 
bardc  it  working  men,  who  for  years  have  not 
tastec  drink,  and  who  declare  theniselveK  far 
bette]  without  than  with  it, — glass  blowers, 
forge  men,  and  others,  who  work  in  front  of 
the  h tttest  furnaces, — pressersin  dryhouses.— 
fbrnn  rs  working  out  of  doors  in  summer’s  heat 
and  ^ winter’s  frost, — printers  working  at  the 
press  —joiners, — bricklayers, — masons,  &c.  I 
know  coachmen  exposed  to  all  weathers,  one  of 
when . drove  the  night  mail  over  the  hills  of 
Scotl  .nd.  I know  medical  men  in  large  prac- 
tice, Iriving  about  all  day,  and  often  disturbed 
in  tk  night.  I know  persons  under  ail  these 
yarie  I circumstances,  who  act  on  the  system  of 
total  abstinence,  enjoying  health  and  vigour, 
and  lelieving  that  they  are  better  without  in- 
toxic iting  liquor  than  they  would  be  with  it.” 

W r.  William  Fairbairn,  an  eminent 
mac  line  maker  in  Manchester,  and 
employing  between  1000  and  2000 
wor  anen,  says — 

have  provided  water  for  the  use  of  the 
men  in  every  department  of  the  works.  In 
aumi  ler  time,  the  men  engaged  in  the  strongest 
work  such  as  the  strikers  to  the  heavy  forges, 
drinl  water  very  copiously.  Jn  general,  the 
men  who  drink  water,  are  really  more  active, 
and  i o more  work,  and  are  more  healthy,  than 
the  rotkmen  who  drink  fermented  liquors. 
AVhe  1 in  Constantinople,  1 observed  that  the 
boati  :;en  and  water-carriers,  were  all  water 
drinl  ers,  and  they  are  in  my  opinion  the  finest 
men  in  Europe^  as  regards  physical  develop- 
men 

I uring  the  present  year,  Messrs. 
Bai:  d and  Co.,  of  the  very  extensive 
iror  works  near  Glasgow,  “ agreed  to 
pay  one  penny  per  ton  extra,  on  the 
qua  itity  of  iron  produced  at  furnaces 
'WTC  ughton  total  abstinence  principles. 
Thi  \ was  found  to  be  advantageous  to 
all  ' )arties,  there  being  a much  larger 
quantity  produced  in  a given  time, 
wh  le  the  extra  pennies  at  the  pay  day 
amounted  to  £21  2s.  8c?.” 

J he  governor-general  of  the  Canadas 


writing  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  from  Quebec,  16th  Aug.,  ♦ 
1853,  says — 

“ Many  thousands  of  men  are  employed  dar- 
ing the  winter,  in  these  remote  forests,  prepar- 
ing the  timber  for  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  ;i  most  interesting  fact,  that  for 
some  years  past,  inioxicating  liquors  have  been 
rigorously  excluded  from  almost  all  their  dwell- 
ings, and  notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  the 
men  to  cold  during  winter^  and  wet  in  the  spring^ 
the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory.*' 

Tlie  naval  officers  examined  by  the 
Admiralty  commission,  alluded  to  on 
page  5,  were  xmanimously  of  opinion, 
that  DKiNK — the  rations  of  grog — was  t 

the  rattse  of  at  least  three-fourths  of 
that  misconduct  on  board  ship,  for 
which  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  had  so  often 
to  be  administered.  They  issued  or- 
ders that  a noble  experiment  should 
be  tried — that  the  allowance  of  spirits 
should  thenceforth  be  discontinued  to 
sailor  boys,  and  reduced  one-half  to 
the  sailors,  a full  compensation  being 
made  to  them  in  money.  The  result 
exceeded  all  expectation.  In  the  Me- 
diterranean fleet  there  were  soon  at 
the  rate  of  only  30  punishments,  where 
a few'  years  ago  there  had  been  100. 
Cheering  the  thought  for  those  w'hose 
young  relatives  are  gone  to  sea^  in  the 
Queen’s  service,  to  know  that  the  great 
cause  of  bad  feeling  and  insubordina- 
tion— too  often,  alas,  foUow-ed  by  the 
man- degrading  lashy  is  in  a great 
measure  removed.  Cheering  also  to 
the  young  fellow's,  w'ho,  when  the 
vessel  is  homew'ard  bound,”  instead 
of  returning  with  a back  seamed  and 
scarred  with  dozen  after  dozeiiy  bring 
with  them  their  allowance  purse,  with 
its  half-crown  after  half-crow'll  laid 
snugly  by.  Blithe  the  meetings,  and 

long  the  yarns,”  when,  with  wisdom 
at  the  helm,  and  temperance  in  the 
ship,  stormy  seas  and  strange  lands 
have  been  visited — and  the  young 


temperance,  appeal  to  the  working  men  of  ot.d  engt.anp. 


Baflor  boy  returns  to  “ home,  sweet 
home,”  with  certificates  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud.  And  when  a 
union  of  good  influences  has  accom- 
plished an  equal  reform  on  shore — 
when  official  returns  show  that  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquids 
has  declined  one-half — the  result  will 
cheer  and  gladdeii  the  heart  of  every 
true  lover  of  his  country. 

New  England  States  are  passing 
their  “ Maine  law,”  and  their  people 
are  free.  America  was  a land  of 
drunkenness,  and  could  the  oaths  and 
curses,  the  bowlings  and  imprecations 
uttered  in  a single  week,  have  been 
gathered  into  one  shrieking  chorus, 
the  human  and  listening  ear  would 
have  been  struck  with  terror.  But 
brave,  intelligent,  and  noble-hearted 
men  have  been  raised  up,  and  are 
destroying  the  dread  curse.  Maine  and 
Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
have  passed,  or  are  passing,  laws  to 
emancipate  their  people  from  slavery 
to  drink. 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  Union,  held  in  New 
York,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Beecher— 
brother  of  Mrs.  Stowe— thus  concluded 
his  eloquent  address — 

We  cannot  expect  that  the  Maine  law  will 
be  executed  so  that  there  shall  never  be  an  in- 
fraction of  it,  but  we  do  expect  that  it  shall  be 
so  executed  that  the  wilderness  shall  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose ; and  we  shall  rejoice.  The 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  celebrations 
like  those  of  the  fourth  of  July,  to  celebrate 
the  passage  of  such  a law  in  New  York.  In  the 
earlier  periods  alter  the  revolution,  bonfires 
•were  kindled  in  the  streets,  and  bells  rung,  and 
processions  formed.  We  loo  shall  have  a day 
like  that  I Though  some  then  were  sad.  yet 
many  were  rejoicing.  So  when  we  come  to  lay 
low  the  foe  that  was  our  gieatest  enemy,  some 
widows  will  say,  ‘ Would  God  it  could  have 
been  in  his  day  ! He  was  true  of  heart  when  I 
knew  him  young,  and  but  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  obtained  his  drink,  he  would  now  be 
xny  protector.'  Many  au  orphan  will  say, 


‘ Would  God  il  had  been  earlier,  then  I shruld 
have  had  a father!  ’ Hut  there  will  be  maidens, 
and  inotherH,  and  fathers,  who  will  swell  forth 
such  a peal  of  j y !S  never  broke  throu'<h  the 
air.  and  will  roll  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Hudson, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  the  sea.  Till  that  day 
let  us  U'or4'.”  (Thrilling  applause.) 

Working  men  of  old  England,  it  is 
in  your  power  to  effect  this  blessed  re- 
formation. “ Noav’s  the  time  and  now’s 
the  hour  ” to  begin  the  glorious  work. 
Read  a temperance  magazine  every 
month.  Whenever  a good  temperance 
meeting  is  held — attend,  listen  to  the 
facts  and  the  reasons  for  yourself. 
Form  your  own  opinions.  Bring 
Avhat  vou  hear  to  the  bar  of  con- 
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science  in  your  own  bosom.  Be  guided 
by  the  love  of  truth.  If  the  facts  are 
unquestionable,  the  reasoning  clear, 
and  temperance  is  demonstrated  to  be 
true,  be  faithful  to  conscience,  and  for 
ever  shun  those  drinking  houses  she 
condemns.  You  may  hear  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  a Canadian  paper,  sung, 
join  the  chorus — 

“ John  Alcohol,  my  joe,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquaint, 

I ’d  siller  in  my  pockets,  John, 

Which  now,  ye  ken,  I want. 

But  I 'll  join  the  temperance  ranks,  John, 
You  need  iia  sae  me  no— 

It ’s  better  late  than  ne'er  do  we'll, 

John  Alcohol,  my  joe.” 

Working  men,  will  you  once  more’ 
remember  that  with  united  hand  and 
heart,  you  could  banish  the  dragon, 
ignorance  ! the  wolf,  poverty  ! and  the 
fiend,  intemperance  ! from  every  home. 
Alas  ! it  is  the  fiend — intemperance, 
that  too  often  brings  the  others  in  its 
traui.  Again  we  would  say,  shun — 
for  ever  shun  those  places  which  it 
haunts — the  gin  palace,  the  tavern,  and 
the  beer  house.  Then  Britain  might 
have  a jubilee,  for  aU  hearts  might 
well  rejoice  that  the  evil  genius  op 
THE  nineteenth  centubt  w8S  ba- 
iiished  from  her  shores. 


PROORESS  OP  FATtLANP.  POWER  OF  A LITTLE  CAPITAL. 


CONCLUSION. 

"V  ’’oKKiNG  men  of  Englanrl,  you  lire 
in  a privilegefl  era.  Above  thirty  live 
yeai  s of  glorious  peace  lutve  diiocted 
the  lighest  minds,  and  the  boundless 
capital  of  this  country  into  channels 
ovei  Rowing  with  bcudlts  to  you.  The 
expi  ,uding  conuncrce  of  England  is 
brill  ring  the  produce  of  every  clime  to 
her  . hores,  in  such  abundance  that  the 
wor  d has  no  markets  in  which,  taking 
all  i i all,  a working  man  can  lay  out 
his  ' veekly  income  to  more  advantage 
thar  here.  The  Edinburgh  Eeview 
calc  dates  the  consumption  of  the 
folic  wing  articles  to  have  been  as 
folk  vvs,  in  the  years  mentioned — 

1833  1843  1853 

Bret  d,  stated  in 

bi  shels  of  wheat  8 8 10^ 

Sugi-rinlbs 18  16  30 

Coff  e in  ounces  ..  14  16  20^ 

Tea  in  ounces  ....  19  22  34 

Thu  I the  progress  of  the  last  20  years 
has 

A Ided  nearly  a third  to  the  bread, 
A Ided  two-thirds  to  the  sugar, 

A Ided  a third  to  the  coefee, 

A Ided  two-thirds  to  the  tea, 

cons  imed  bv  every  man  and  woman 
and  drild  in  the  British  isles. 

But  all  this  general  .ibundance  does 
not  remove  individual  responsibility. 
Nati  ms  are  visited  by  years  of  plenty, 
and  rears  of  comparative  scarcity.  In 
year;  of  plenty  why  should  not  the 
peop  -e  remember,  that  seasons  of  scar- 
city -vill  come,  also  how  those  seasons 
of  SC;  .rcity  would  be  alleviated,  if  every 
cotta  ge  home,  instead  of  buying  from 
“hand  to  mouth,”  had  its  “flour 
chesi  ” pretty  well  filled.  In  1852, 
the  highest  price  of  wheat  was 
45s.  llrf.  ; and  in  1853  it  was  73s. 
The  average  price  was  45s.  7d.  per 
quar  er,  in  the  first  three  months  of 
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1853— in  the  same  period  of  1854,  it 
was  79s.  6d.  per  quarter,  being  an 
increase  of  75  per  cent.  How  great 
the  advantage  to  a working  man,  if  he 
could  diau  money  out  of  the  savings’ 
bank,  and  when  corn  is  low,  seeing 
from  his  weekly  paper  that  a bad 
harvest  is  expected,  lay  in  two  or  three 
packs  of  floiur. 

Will  you,  then,  let  this  be  another 
motive  for  you  to  have  a balance  at 
your  banker’s,  bringing  in  not  only 
a little  interest,  but  also  practically 
teaching  the  great  truth,  that  money  is 
2Wtcer,  and  enabling  you  to  go  to  mar- 
ket and  make  your  purchases  as  much 
to  your  own  interest  as  any  there. 
Evidence  has  again  and  again  been 
given,  shou  ing  that  the  very  poor  often 
have  to  pay  threepence  or  fourpence 
per  shilling  extra,  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  their  purchases  are 
so  very  small.  How  completely  this 
high  road  to  poverty  can  be  avoided  by 
choosing  the  better  path — by  resolving 
always  to  have,  if  possible,  £30  or  £’40 
beforehand,  laid  snugly  by  in  the 
savings’  bunk. 

• 

Then  manfully  strive  to  let  your 
outgoings  be  less  than  your  incomings, 
until  you  have  driven  poverty  far  away. 
Whatever  you  have  — spend  less. 
Money  appears  but  glittering  bits  of 
coin,  but  before  parting  with  it  fool- 
ishly, just  imagine  what  it  may  repre- 
sent. For  instance,  if  you  wished  to 
have  an  acre  of  excellent  land,  even 
at  a good  price,  say  £75,  remember 
that  there  are  4,840  square  yards  in 
an  acre  ; that  £10  would  buy  645 
square  yards  ; that  £1  would  buy  64  ; 
that  10s.  would  buy  32  ; that  os.  would 
buy  16  ; and  that  a single  half-crowm 
would  buy  8 square  yards  of  freehold 
land.  If  you  had  even  8 square  yards 
of  laud,  what  sweet  flowers,  and 
health-giving  herbs  it  would  grow. 
Would  you  throw  it  away,  or  waste  it 


MKCHANTCS’  INSTITUTIONS-THEIR  ADVANTAGES  TO  WORKiyG  MPA. 


on  drink  ? No.  Then  why  waste,  or 
worse  than  waste  the  half-crown,  which 
at  a future  day  would  buy  you  the  8 
yards  of  land.  Even  a shilling  will 
purchase  three  square  yards,  and  four- 
pence  will  pay  for  one.  Will  you, 
then,  bring  these  humble  illustrations 
home  to  your  own  case  ? W ill  you 
save  the  pennies?  Every  fourpence 
may  be  another  square  yard  of  land 
to  your  little  property  some  day. 
Every  shilling  would  be  three  yards, 
and  every  sovereign  above  sixty  yards 
of  excellent  land. 

Young  working  men  may  possibly 
read  these  pages.  For  their  especial 
perusal,  the  writer  would  gladly  have 
devoted  a section  to  mechanics’  insti- 
tutions, but  the  want  of  space  forbids. 
However,  he  regrets  this  the  less,  being 
able  to  give  an  extract  from  the  ad- 
mirable Address  to  II  orkuig  Men  on  the 
advantages  of  Mechanics'  Institutions^ 
by  a gentleman,  whose  zeal  for  their 
extension  and  success  wtis  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  their  distinguished 
founder. 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  president  of  the 
Yorksliire  Union  of  Mcchaiiics’  Insti- 
tutes, after  giving  a graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  advantages,  their  Library^ 
lleading-room^  Evening  ClasseSy  Lec^ 
tures  and  Soirees  offer  to  working  men, 
writes — 

“Such  are  the  direct  advantap;es : but  who 
shall  tell  the  value  of  the  indirect  advantages, 
arising  from  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  the 
preservation  of  virtue,  the  fostering  of  every 
goiid  habit,  and  the  forming  of  honourable 
friendships?  Who  shall  trace  the  consequences 
of  these  things,  in  the  happiness  of  home,  suc- 
cess in  business,  and  the  useful  influence  exer- 
cised on  others  through  life?  AniU  still  more, 
who  shall  estimate  the  negative  advantages  of 
the  Institution,  in  preventing  the  formation  of 
those  vicious  habits  which  make  young  men 
the  scourge  of  their  families  and  neighbour- 
hoods? To  be  a member  of  a niechanics*  insti- 
tution is,  in  my  estimation  as  an  employer, 
a rharaettr  for  a young  man  seeking  employ- 
ment* 


“In  my  opinion,  everti  Wf>*ki‘fg  man  ought 
to  subscribe  for  himself  or  his  children,  or  for 
boll).  Depend  upou  it,  if  parents  love  the  r 
children,  ay,  or  even  if  they  love  iu>thing  but 
themselves,  they  will  regard  il  as  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  send  their  children,  first  to  the 
school,  and  afterwards  to  the  mechanics’  ins  i*.u- 
tion.  He  who  educates  his  ch.ld,  and  gives 
him  good  habits,  bestows  upon  him  the  best  of 
fortunes.  He  wdn*  does  neitiirr  is  a traitor  to 
the  sacred  trust  which  God  has  committed  to 
liim,  and  deserves  the  punishment  that  will  fail 
upon  him,  in  a thankless,  worthless  child. 

“ To  young  men  who  have  begun  to  receive 
their  own  wages,  my  counsel  is,  to  subscribe 
from  the  veiy  first  to  the  Mkchamcs’  Insti- 
tution, and  also  to  lay  by  something  in  the 
Savings’ Bank.  Young  men!  start  well.  The 
happiness  of  your  lives  depends  upon  it, 

“Wisdom  herself  thus  speaks — ‘1  love  them 
that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me.’  ‘ Length  of  da>s  is  in  her  right 
hand;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.’ 

“One  word  of  caution.  It  is  a good  thing  to 
begin  well;  but  it  would  be  miserable  only  to 
begin  Do  not  expect  to  realize,  or  even  to  per- 
ceive, all  the  benefits  at  first.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  you  find  that  knowledge  has  its 
difficulties.  Nothing  of  real  value  can  he  won 
without  an  effort.  That  efibit  is  itself  a disci- 
pline of  incalculable  worth.  Persevere!  Per- 
severe! Sow  the  good  seed,  and  water  it.  In 
due  time  ‘you  shall  renpy  if  >ou  faint  not.* 

“ 1 have  seen  so  many  young  men  derive 
good  from  these  institutions— good  of  every 
kind— that  I cou’d  not  help  inviting  you  to 
par  ake  of  their  benefits.  If  you  will  join  an 
institution,  and  fairly  try  what  it  can  do  for  you, 
1 would  pledge  myself  that  you  would  become 
happier — 1 may  even  say  Uetter — men.” 

Reader,  if  you  are  a working  man, 
think  well  over  the  above  advice. 
Treasure  it  in  your  mind.  It  comes 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  laboured 
long  for  yoiu' welfare.  Remember  that 
mechanics’  institutions  are  your  own 
institutionsy  established  expressly  for 
you.  Give  them  your  support  and  aid 
them  in  their  power  for  good. 

Perhaps  these  pages  may  be  read  by 
some  factory  girls.  The  following 
extract  will  show  them  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  their  class  in 
the  United  States.  Surely  what  may 
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be  done  there,  may  be  done  to  some  I they,  who  have  suflS.cient  self-reliance 


ext  ent  here  ! “ Where  there  *s  a will 

there’s  a way.”  How  much  more 
liki  ly  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers, 
are  the  girls  who  have  saved  £20  or 
£3(  of  their  owm,  instead  of  wasting  it 
upc  n gaudy  and  expensive  dress.  It 
wo*  lid  be  one  proof  of  true  love,  to 
def  ;r  the  W'edding  day  until  each  party 
hac  a few  pounds  laid  by,  ready  to  be- 
gin housekeeping  with.  A traveller 
wri  tea — 

“ We  visited  one  of  the  boarding-houses  for 
the  actoiy  girls  at  Lowell.  They  would  let  for 
aboi  t £45  a year  in  Manchester.  Scrupulously 
clea  1,  with  two  carpeted  and  neatly  furnished 
pari  lurs,  15  feet  square  each,  used  as  the  sitting 
roor  LS  of  the  young  women.  And  the  bed  rooms 
sucl  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a respectable 
Eng  Lish  boarding-house  for  young  ladies.  I 
obs€  r ved  that  every  boarder  had  her  liitle  library ^ 
gem  rally  of  religious  books,  and  that  a number 
had  well-engraved  and  well-lramed  portraits  of 
thei  respective  ministers.  The  factory  girls 
look  :d  like  English  farmers'  daughters.  These 
youi  g women  depneit  their  tarings  in  the 
Lou  til  savings*  bank,  and  during  their  stay 
ofte  i accumulate  a pretty  little  marriage  por- 
tion One  thousand  girls  were  savings' 
ban]  depositors,  and  many  of  them  have  £40 
or  i 50  deposited,  and  some  as  much  as  ^100." 
— P\  entice's  Travels. 

C ne  word  to  those  in  railw'av  em- 
plo  ^ The  counsel  is  good,  and  w'as 
giv<  u to  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
Loi  don  and  Brighton  Railway,  by 
the;  r manager,  Mr.  Haw'kins — 

] 'or  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  the  company’s, 
do  nit  forget  that  saving  is  earning.  For  ihe 
beneQC  of  the  company,  be  ever  careful  to  pro- 
tect ;heir  property  from  Joss  and  damage,  and 
theii  stores  from  wastrf.  For  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  let  me  a>k  you  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantiges  of  the  savings’  bask,  nnd  of  the 
duty  of  making  the  best  provision  in  your 
pow  r,  for  the  * rainy  day’  of  sickness  or  adver- 
sity, and  for  the  more  certain  necessity  of  old 
age.’ 

1 be  following  extract  from  the  **  re- 
gul.  .tions  ” in  the  Loudon  Times  print- 
ing office,  embodies  principles  of  so 
vab  table  a character,  that  it  cannot  be 
too  widely  read.  Rortiuiate  indeed  are 


and  self-control  to  make  such  princi- 
ples the  guides  of  their  weekly  ex- 
penditure. 

“ The  Tim^s  fund  will  provide,  on  the  equit- 
able principles  of  mutual  insurance,  a sum  at 
death,  and  pay  in  sickness,  to  the  contributors. 

“ The  members  will,  besides  the  deposit  in 
the  savings’  bank,  have  a certain  provision 
against  sickness,  and  a pension  in  advanced 
age. 

“ A modified  system  of  insurance  will  ulti- 
mately provide  small  annuities  for  the  father- 
less children  and  widows. 

*‘The  administration  of  a provision  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  present — for  seasons  of 
sickness  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  of  health— 
among  the  companionship,  shall  be  considered 
henceforward  a part  of  the  business  of  the  print- 
ing department  of  The  Times.** 

“The  administration  of  a pro-vision 
for  the  FUTURE  as  -well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent.” Ho-w  noble  a sentiment ! Would 
that  it  -were  -written  in  every  heart, 
and  evinced  in  every  life.  How  bene- 
ficent the  change,  that  would  soon  bo 
felt  in  countless  homes.  It  would  be 
accomplished,  and  only  so,  if  every 
man  would  do  his  duty.  A glorious 
battle  once  was  won,  by  obedience  to 
Nelson’s  signal,  “ England  expects, 
this  day,  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty.”  Will  you  remember  that  a 
more  extended  battle  is  now  being 
fought.  The  scenes  of  operations  are 
chiefly  sciualid  villages,  and  un- 
healthy streets.  Your  o-wn  country- 
men are  the  victims.  Their  moans, 
sufierings,  and  agonies  ascend  fi-om 
ten  thousand  homes.  The  average 
number  who  die  in  England,  is  about 
300,000  ; and  of  this  mighty  host, 
only  about  35,000  have  lived  to  a good 
old  age.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  is 
amongst  those  who  work  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  whose  survivors  often 
carry  their  sorrows  with  them  to  the 
grave. 

The  great  enemies  are  intemperance: 
ignorance  : improvidence.  But  there 
is  no  bane,  to  which  there  is  not  pro- 
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-vided  an  antidote.  And  those  bad 
influences  could  gradually  be  driven 
away,  not  indeed  by  acts  of  parliament, 
but  by  the  faitlifulness  of  every  one 
to  his  duty.  Good  influences  are 
waiting  ready  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
work.  Temperance,  like  a bright 
morning  star,  is  rising  on  every  land, 
and  indicating  the  coming  of  a glorious 
day.  The  struggle  may  be  long,  but 
her  foe  will  fall,  and  a long  train  of 
diseases  and  crimes,  and  woes  unutter- 
able, will  be  also  buried  in  the  tomb. 
Intelligence,  like  the  sunlight,  is  ready 
to  pour  its  radiant  influence  into  every 
home  ; and  the  clouds  of  darkness  and 
ignorance,  which  have  for  ages  hung 
over  millions  at  the  base  of  the  social 
pyramid,  are  at  last  parting,  and  will 
pass  away.  Providence  and  forethought, 
the  true  predecessors  of  enduring 
plenty,  are  “ gathering  up  the  frag- 
ments that  nothing  be  lost.”  Savings’ 
banks,  building  societies,  assurance 
offices,  and  all  kindred  institutions, 
attest  their  extending  sway,  which  we 
hope  will  widen  and  deepen  as  time 
rolls  on,  until  cottage  homes  are  no 
longer  the  scenes  of  a miserable  po- 
verty, but  gradually  exhibit  the  com- 
forts of  a well-earned  and  thrifty 
independence. 

How  delightful  to  think  that  such 
are  the  tendencies  of  the  age  ! It  has 
often  been  said,  that  in  social  progress 
and  prosperity,  the  race  would  be  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  England  for  ever  ! 
but  still,  her  advancing  welfare  is  now 
dependent  upon  the  advancing  wel- 
fare of  her  working  people.  Bright 
the  future  before  the  working  classes 
of  this  country,  if  they  are  true  to 
themselves.  A recent  distinguished 
visitor,  from  the  United  States,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  in  a letter  in  Sunny  Memories, 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  a con- 
versation she  had  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury ; — 


“ I said  to  him  that  I saw  nothing  now,  with, 
all  the  improvements  they  were  making  through- 
out the  kingdom,  to  prevent  the  working  classes 
of  England  from  becoming  quite  as  prosperous 
as  ours  in  America,  except  the  want  of  a tem- 
perance reformation. 

“ He  assented  with  earnestness.  He  believed, 
he  said,  that  the  amount  spent  in  liquors  of 
various  kinds,  which  do  no  good,  but  much 
injury,  was  enough  to  furnish  every  labourer* 
dwelling,  not  only  with  comforts,  but  with 
elegancies.  ‘ But  then,’  he  said,  * one  thing  is 
to  be  considered : a reform  of  the  dwellings 
will  do  a great  deal  towards  promoting  a tem- 
perance reformation.  A man  who  lives  in  a 
close,  unwholesome  dwelling,  deprived  of  the 
natural  stimulus  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water, 
comes  into  a morbid  and  unhealthy  state  : he 
craves  stimulants  to  support  the  sinking  of  his 
vital  powers,  caused  by  these  unhealthy  influ- 
ences.’” 

How  great  a truth  is  embodied  in 
the  above  extract ! How  strikingly 
it  confirms  much  that  has  herein  been 
written.  Its  realization  depends  upon 
working  people  themselves.  Their 
future  is  now  mainly  in  their  o\m 
hands. 

A bountiful  harvest  has  filled  the 
land  with  plenty.  “Good  times” 
will  follow.  And  yet,  how  saddening 
to  remember  that  thousands,  instead 
of  laying  a little  by  for  bad  times,  will 
revel  in  the  most  wanton  excess,  their 
own  bitter  experience  having  taught 
them  no  wisdom.  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  Rev. 
Jolm  Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction,  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Effects  of  Good  and  Bad 
Tunes  on  the  Committals  to  Frisonf 
stating — 

“ In  1853,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had 
seldom  been  equalled,  but  the  wholesome  lesson 
which  the  ‘ hard  times’  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  taught  w'as  wholly  lost;  and 
thousands  who  had  most  nobly  struggled 
against  poverty,  yielded  to  the  temptations  of 
high  wages  and  vicious  indulgences,  and  drun- 
kenness became  lamentably  on  the  increase. 
Mr.  Clay  concluded  his  paper  by  saying,  that 
*bad  times’  might  add  a few  cases  to  the 
sessions,  but  that  * good  times  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  number  of  summary  coavicuons,  and 
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that  t lis  fact  arose  from  the  which 

high  vages  encouraged,  among  the  ignorant 
and  d based.'* 

M:  . Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
said-  - 

“He  could  bring  forty  years’  experience  to 
corrol  orate  Mr.  Clay.  Crime  was  increasing.” 

Ri  ader,  will  you  lay  the  above  sad 
trutl  s to  heart  ? Every  one  has  some 
powi  r.  Will  you,  in  your  sphere,  be 
indu  :ed  to  do  a little  towards  redeem- 
ing ’ 'OUT  country  from  the  bad  influ- 
ence J which  produce  such  painful 
cons  jquences  ? 

Ir  reading  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Sunny  Me- 
mories, the  writer  has  met  with  two 
othe  r passages  he  would  take  the  li- 
bert  f of  inserting.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  —Look  on  this  picture,  and  then 
on  hat.  The  first  makes  the  heart 
shu  Ider  at  the  iniquity  of  that  dark 
trafl  ic,  which  changes  men,  made  in 
the  image  of  their  Maker,  capable  of 
bec<  ming  heirs  of  immortal  happi- 
ness , into  foul  infuriate  beasts,  surg- 
ing with  wickedness,  maddening  with 
pasi  ion,  and  desolating  their  humble 
bon  .es,  until  crime,  disease,  or  death, 
clog  2S  the  sad  tragedy.  Reader,  will 
you  remember  that  it  is  a description 
of  t le  most  striking  scenes  in  the  me- 
tro] 'olis  of  Christian  England,  in  the 
mic  die  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

It  about  seven  o'clock  we  took  our  carriage 
to  g I to  the  Earl  of  Carli^le’s,  the  dinner  hour 
bein  i here  somewhere  between  eight  and  nine. 
As  V e rode  on  through  the  usual  steady  drizzling 
rain  from  street  to  street  and  square  to  square, 
cros  dug  Waterloo  Bridge,  with  its  avenue  of 
lam  »s  faintly  visible  in  the  seethy  mist,  plung- 
ing hrough  the  heart  of  the  city,  we  began  to 
real  ze  something  of  the  immense  extent  of 
Lon  ion. 

**  Altogether  the  most  striking  objects  that 
you  pass,  as  you  ride  in  the  evening  thus,  are 
the  gin  shops,  darning  and  flaring  from  the 
most  conspicuous  positions,  with  plate-g!ass 
win  lows  and  dazzling  lights,  thronged  with 
mei  I,  and  women,  and  children,  drinking  de- 
Btn  clion.  Mothers  go  there  with  babies  in 
the  r arms,  and  take  what  turns  the  mother’s 
mil  i to  poison*  Husbands  go  there,  and  spend 


the  money  that  their  children  want  for  bread,  ^ 
and  multitudes  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  of  . 

my  own.  In  Taris  and  other  European  cities,  ' 

at  least  the  great  fisher  of  souls  baits  with 
something  am  active,  but  in  these  gin  shops 
men  bite  at  the  bare,  barbed  hook.  There  are 
no  garlands,  no  dancing,  no  music,  no  theatri- 
cals, no  pretence  of  social  exhilaration,  nothing 
but  hogsheads  of  spirits,  and  people  going  in 
to  drink.  The  number  of  them  that  1 passed 
seemed  to  me  absolutely  appalling.” 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  Scotland 
may  be  proud  of  the  peasantry,  with 
one  of  whom,  a ferryman,  the  most 
distinguished  authoress  in  the  United 
States  could  spend  a pleasant  hour  at 
his  fireside,  yielding  one  of  the  Su7iny 
Memories  of  her  Scottish  tour, — ^ 

“ Nfcxtwe  weredrivento Dryburgh,or  rather 
to  lheb..nks  of  tlie  Tweed,  where  a ferryman, 
with  a small  skiff,  waits  to  lake  passengers 
over. 

“ The  Tweed  is  a clear,  rippling  river,  with  a 
white,  pebbly  bottom,  just  like  our  New  England 
mountain  stretams.  After  we  landed  we  were 
to  walk  to  the  Abbey.  Our  feet  were  damp  and 
cold,  and  our  boatman  invited  us  to  his  cottage. 

I found  him  and  ;-li  hU  family  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  lortunes  of  Uncle  Tom  and  his 
friends,  and  for  his  sake  they  received  me  as 
a long-expected  friend.  While  I was  sitting  by 
the  ingleside,— that  is,  a coal  grate, — warming 
ray  feet,  1 fell  into  conversation  with  my  host. 

He  and  his  lamily,  1 noticed,  spoke  English 
more  than  Scotch ; he  was  an  inteHigeot  young 
man,  in  appearance  and  style  of  mind  precisely  ^ 
' what  you  might  expect  to  meet  in  a cottage  in 
Maine.  He  and  all  the  household,  even  the 
old  graudniuther,  had  read  Uncle  Torn’s  Cabin, 
and  were  perfectly  lamiliar  with  all  its  details. 

He  told  me  that  it  had  been  universally  rean  in 
the  cottages  in  the  vicinity.  I judged  from  his 
mode  of  speaking,  that  he  and  his  neighbours 
were  in  the  habit  of  reading  a great  deal.” 

Appeals  and  allusions  have,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  been  made  to  work- 
ing men.  Although,  for  brevity,  the 
term  Working  Men  of  England  has 
been  used,  the  writer  has  not  penned 
a sentence  without  having  the  work- 
ing men  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
equally  in  view.  Oh  ! what  a career 
of  bright  i>rosperity  might  open,  if  the 
temperance,  intelligence,  and  provi- 
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dence,  so  often  alluded  to  in  these 
4 humble  pages,  became  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  every  cottage  home,  in  that 
glorious  empire  the  union  of  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  represented  by  r jse, 
shamrock,  and  thistle,  for  eve  and 
aye. 

The  writer,  anxious  that  this  little 
hook  may  accomplish  its  dtsign,  may 
be  borne  with,  if  in  hi  j closing  re- 
marks he  anticipates  some  objections 
and  tries  to  reply  to  them.  Fhst,  you 
may  form  part  of  the  very  limited 
number,  who  happily  do  not  need  all 
this  earnest  counsel.  It  is  a welcome 
u and  gladdening  fact,  that  there  are 
^ many  working  men  who  have  learnt 
the  magic  power  of  wise  economy, 
good  habits,  and  weU-spent  hours  at 
their  own  fireside.  Still  it  will  not  he 
if  labour  lost,  if  we  may  encourage  you 

) forward  in  the  course  on  which  you 

* have  so  nobly  and  perseveringly 
entered.  In  one  respect,  like  us  all, 
you  are  still  capable  of  improvement. 
Cherish  a more  tender  and  sympa- 
thizing regard  for  the  multitudes,  who 
need  not  only  the  force  of  winning 
example,  hut  the  influence  of  kind- 
hearted  and  Christian  goodness.  A'ou 
have  neighbours  perhaps,  to  whom 
^ vou  can  be  useful.  hen  the  day  s 

I duties  are  done,  and  the  hour  for  read- 

ing arrives,  you  can  confer  no  greater 
kindness  upon  a neighbour,  or  a friend, 
than  to  ask  him  to  come  and  sit  at  your 
fireside  that  evening.  As  page  after 
page  of  a good  book  is  read,  you  not 
only  drive  dull  care  away  for  the  time 
being,  hut  you  awaken  the  mind  of 
every  listener.  As  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds, imagination  is  busy — peopling 
that  “ palace  of  the  soul,”  the  brain, 
with  all  the  persons  and  events  de- 
scribed. Tales  of  heroism  and  con- 
^ stancy,  of  goodness  and  truth,  will 
ever  find  an  echo  in  the  human  heart, 
winning  its  best  admiration.  There 
are  relatives  also,  nearer  and  dearer 


still,  for  -whose  good  you  can  repeat 
something  applicable  from  these  pages. 

If  you  are  induced  to  do  this,  they 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

We  will  suppose  that  this  book 
falls  into  other  hands.  We  trust  that 
it  may  come  under  the  notice  of  some, 
regarding  whom,  it  is  often  said,  ‘there 
is  no  hope  for  them.’  They  are  in 
such  a state  of  -wretchedness  as  to  say 
themselves,  that  improvement  in  their 
case  is  quite  impossible.  Poor  desti- 
tute beings,  wearing  our  common  hu- 
manity, and  moving  on  to  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  future,  do  you  say 
that  there  is  no  more  hope  for  you  ? 
Do  you  despair  of  ever  again  holding 
up  your  face  in  the  world,  -with  any 
thing  like  self-respect  or  independ- 
ence? You  think  that  aU  advice  alike, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  is  inap- 
plicable and  vain.  Talk  of  saving  in- 
deed, while  you  can  barely  live  with 
what  you  have.  Talk  of  temperance, 
while  the  habit  of  drinking  seems 
forming  a part  of  your  very  existence, 

' like  ivy  clinging  to  mouldering  ruins, 
or  like  a cancer  spreading  itself  up  to 
the  seat  of  life.  Talk  of  the  endear- 
ments, or  comforts  of  home,  when 
these  have  long  ago  been  utterly  alien- 
ated, as  much  so,  as  the  shore  and 
friends  are  lost  to  the  perishing  mari- 
ner on  the  wreck.  All  this  is  deeply 
affecting,  but  stHl,  be  persuaded  that 
it  is  wrong  to  despair.  As  to  saving, 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  by  strong 
determination.  We  have  heard  of  an 
extreme  case,  in  which  a spendthrift, 
who  had  lost  a bountiful  patrimony, 
and  to  whom  nothing  was  left  but 
abandonment  and  pauperism ; yet, 
prompted  by  an  impulse  to  win  all 
back  again,  made  a beginning  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  earn  a trifle,  re- 
peated and  improved  his  efforts,  till  at 
length  his  resolution  overcoming  un- 
told difficulties,  he  attained  his  pur- 
pose. Will  it  not  be  far  wiser  for  you 
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EXrUNATIONS.  PARTING 

to  ma]  e such  a trial,  than  tamely  to 
sink  d'  )Wn  in  despair,  for  dark  as  the 
night  nay  be  with  you.  there  needs 
but  a leviving  of  hope,  bringing  with 
it  siin  ere  and  steadfast  purpose,  in 
due  til  le  to  usher  in  the  morning  and 
the  dt  y.  There  is  no  slavish  habit 
that  c£  n withstand  the  force  of  strong 
will.  Bent  upon  improvement,  and 
throwi  ng  aside  every  hinderance,  many 
helps  \'ill  spring  up,  that  you  had  not 
expected.  There  are  plenty  of  kind 
men  n ho  will  not  be  slow,  to  notice, 
to  encDurage,  and  to  aid.  Our  part- 
ing cc  unsel  then  to  you  is,  do  not  re- 
linqui;  h heart  or  hope. 

The  'e  may  need  a word  or  two  of 
explai  ation  to  be  given  to  those  truly 
religic  us  persons,  who  in  their  attach- 
ment o great  principles,  and  in  their 
depen  ience  on  divinely  appointed 
means , may  be  afraid  lest  our  counsel, 
and  more  especially  that  which  so 
often  -efers  to  economy,  may  produce, 
w'hen  'olio wed,  some  undesirable  effect. 
It  is  lot  meant  that  home  or  social 
virtues,  can  be  put  in  the  place  of  a 
truly  Christian  character,  or  that  the 
prosp  rity  of  this  life,  can  suffice  for 
our  w ilfare  in  eternity.  We  earnestly 
desire , and  in  this  we  share  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  genuine  Christians,  that 
the  w irking  classes,  so  famed  for  their 
indus  ry,  may  also  become  sober, 
thrift  ',  home  and  book  loving,  and  well 
to  do  n the  world,  but  we  disclaim  the 
thouo  ht,  that  by  becoming  all  these,  a 
man  1 .as  nothing  more  to  think  of  for 
the  p*  ace  of  his  conscience,  the  hallow- 
ing o ’ his  life,  and  preparedness  for 
anoth  er  world.  There  is  a sense,  alas  ! 
in  wh  ch  the  richest  may  be  the  poorest, 
for  on  the  highest  authority  it  is  known, 
that  1 he  gain  of  the  whole  world,  could 
not  < ompensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
soul. 


AVe  also  remember  that  there  are 
working  men  who  may  offer  objection  \ 
against  the  book  as  being  of  too  reli- 
gious a tone.  Allusions  to  Divine 
Providence  and  to  the  Scriptures  may 
possibly  offend  the  prejudices  of  some. 

Most  truly  do  we  hope  otherwise.  It 
will  be  a cause  of  deep  regret  if  such  in 
a single  instance  should  be  the  case. 

The  improving  habits  and  knowledge, 
as  also  the  more  prosperous  circum- 
stances Ave  desire  you  to  realize,  will 
give  you  brighter  views  of  life,  and 
will  render  you  better  qualilied  to 
judge,  Avhether  it  be  not  wise  and 
reasonable  to  take  what  is  serious  and 
true,  into  calm,  thoughtful,  and  be- 
lieving consideration. 

In  conclusion,  should  you  again 
glance  over  tliese  pages,  pass  what  ap- 
pears superfluous,  but  consider  well, 
and  truly  and  nobly  carry  out,  anything 
that  Avill  be  advantageous  to  you  and 
your  family  home.  A man  should  be  a 
true  friend  to  himself  and  to  his  family. 
Remember  the  savings’  bank — the 
building  society — the  home  library. 
Spend  your  evenings  at  home  in  the 
bosom  of  your  family.  Read  to  them 
good  books.  Cultivate  their  higher 
nature.  Lead  them  to  appreciate  the 
Christian  pri\ileges  of  the  present  age. 
Encourage  them  to  dcA'ote  a little  sum 
every  year  to  some  of  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day.  Let  Christian 
principle  preside  over  your  own  con- 
versation and  example.  With  kind- 
ness endeaA'our  to  awaken  kindred  feel- 
ings in  the  opening  minds  around  you. 
And  when  the  race  of  life  is  run,  you 
will  have  many  pleasant  memories  of 
days  that  are  gone,  and  the  sustaining 
consciousness  that  you  have  faithfully 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  true  wel- 
fare of  your  family. 


WHEATLEY,  PRIKTEB,  HUDUEB3FILLD. 


SAVINGS^  BANK,  GENERAL  RULES. 

A book  shall  be  given  to  eaah  depositor^  and  every  sum  paid  in,  or  drawn 
out  is  entered  therein,  by  the  clerk  at  the  savings’  bank. 

Deposits  of  not  less  than  one  shitUng,  and  not  more  than  thirty  pounds, 
may  be  made  at  any  one  time. 

No  depositor  is  allowed  to  pay  into  his  account  more  than  thirty  pounds 
in  any  one  year — ending  on  the  20th  November. 

No  depositor  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  £150  of  principal  in  a savings’ 
bank,  and  when  the  interest  has  increased  it  to  £200,  no  further  interest 
is  allowed. 

Any  sum  under  £5  may  generally  be  withdrawn  at  once,  but  for 
sums  above  £5  a few  davs  notice,  in  writing,  stating  the  number  of 
the  depositor’s  book,  and  the  sum  wanted,  is  required. 

Compound  interest,  at  nearly  three  per  cent  per  annum  is  allowed.  In 
some  banks  the  accounts  are  made  up  yearly,  on  the  20th  November.  In 
others  half-yearly,  on  the  20th  May  and  the  20th  November,  after  which 
days  the  interest  is  added  to  each  depositor’s  account,  and  then  accumu- 
lates as  principal. 


PROGRESS  OF  SAVINGS’  BANKS 


Amoimi  of  Number  of  Depositors 

Yc*r-  Denosits  Dcuosifors.  under  £20. 

1830 £13,729,089 421,129 215,010 

1835 16,456.104 537,517  281,478 

1840 21,979,797 782,374 440,740 

1845 28,814.455  1,041,194 597.631 

1850 27,198,563 1,092,581 677.969 

1852 29,908,237 1,188,147 733,509 

Analysis  of  Deposits  20th  November,  1852. 

Number  of  Amount  of 

Depositors  Depositors.  Deoosits. 

Not  exceeding  £20 733,509 £4,320,301 

„ 50 272,227 8,429,937 

„ 100 118.342 8.156,385 

„ 150 40.107 4,819.701 

„ 200 22,445 3,833,559 

' 'Exceeding  200 1,517 348,354 

Total 1,188,147  £29,908,237 

20th  Nov.,  1853.  " England.  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

Number  of  Depositors.. .1,044, 723 24,271 116,113 55,625 

Amount  of  Deposits...£28, 727,511...  £740,320...  £1,837,103...  £1,587,448 


PRIVATE  BANKERS  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BANKS. 

, These  banks  and  their  branches,  will  receive  sums  of  money  finm  £10 
and  upwards,  as  deposits,  and  allow  interest  thereon,  at  a rate  varying 
with  the  money  market;  but  usually  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  Themoney 
is  repayable  on  demand,  or  at  a few  days’  notice. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


EXrUNATIONS.  PARTING  COUNSEL  TO  THE  READER. 


GO 

to  mal  e such  a trial,  than  tamely  to 
sink  d(  'vvn  in  despair,  for  dark  as  the 
night  nay  be  with  you,  there  needs 
but  a 1 eviving  of  hope,  bringing  with 
it  siiuere  and  steadfast  purpose,  in 
due  til  le  to  usher  in  the  morning  and 
the  dsy.  There  is  no  shivish  habit 
that  can  Avithstand  the  force  of  strong 
Avill.  Bent  upon  improAcment,  and 
throAvi  ag  aside  eA'ery  hinderance,  many 
helps  ’ rill  spring  up,  that  you  had  not 
expected.  There  are  plenty  of  kind 
men  aa  ho  AA'ill  not  be  slow,  to  notice, 
to  encDurage,  and  to  aid.  Our  part- 
ing cc  unsel  then  to  you  is,  do  not  re- 
linqui:  h heart  or  hope. 

The  ’e  may  need  a Avord  or  tAV'O  of 
explai  ation  to  be  given  to  those  truly 
religic  us  persons,  Avho  in  their  attach- 
ment o great  principles,  and  in  their 
depen  fence  on  diA’inely  appointed 
means , may  be  afraid  lest  our  counsel, 
and  I lore  especially  that  Avhich  so 
often  -efers  to  economy,  may  produce, 
when  'olio  wed,  some  undesirable  effect. 
It  is  lot  meant  that  home  or  social 
virtues,  can  be  put  in  the  place  of  a 
truly  Christian  character,  or  that  the 
prosp  -rity  of  this  life,  can  suffice  for 
our  w 2lfarc  in  eternity.  We  earnestly 
desire , and  in  this  Ave  share  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  genuine  Christians,  that 
the  AV  irking  classes,  so  famed  for  their 
indus  ;ry,  may  also  become  sober, 
thrift  home  and  book  loving,  and  Avell 
to  do  n the  Avorld,  but  we  disclaim  the 
thought,  that  by  becoming  all  these,  a 
man  ] Las  nothing  more  to  think  of  for 
the  pi  ace  of  his  conscience,  the  halloAV- 
ing  0 1 his  life,  and  preparedness  for 
anotl  er  AVorld.  There  is  a sense,  alas  ! 
in  Avh  ch  the  richest  may  be  the  poorest, 
for  on  the  highest  authority  it  is  known, 
that  1 he  gain  of  the  Avhole  Avorld,  could 
not  I ompensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
soul. 


AVe  also  remember  that  there  are 
Avorking  men  who  may  offer  objection 
against  the  book  as  being  of  too  reli- 
gious a tone.  Allusions  to  Divine 
Providence  and  to  the  Scriptures  may 
possibly  offend  the  prejudices  of  some. 
Most  truly  do  we  hope  otherAidse.  It 
will  be  a cause  of  deep  regret  if  such  in 
a single  instance  should  be  the  case. 
The  improving  habits  and  knowledge, 
as  also  the  more  prosperous  circum- 
stances Ave  desire  you  to  realize,  will 
give  you  brighter  aucaa's  of  life,  and 
Avill  render  you  better  qualified  to 
judge,  AA’hether  it  be  not  Avise  and 
reasonable  to  take  AA-hat  is  serious  and 
true,  into  calm,  thoughtful,  and  be- 
lieving consideration. 

In  conclusion,  should  you  again 
glance  over  these  pages,  pass  what  ap- 
pears superfluous,  but  consider  aa'cII, 
and  truly  and  nobly  carry  out,  anything 
that  Avill  be  advantageous  to  you  and 
your  family  home.  A man  should  be  a 
true  friend  to  himself  and  to  his  family. 
Remember  the  savings’  bank — the 
building  society — the  home  library. 
Spend  your  evenings  at  home  in  the 
bosom  of  your  fomily.  Read  to  them 
good  books.  Culth’ate  their  higher 
nature.  Lead  them  to  appreciate  the 
Christian  pri Alleges  of  the  present  age. 
Encourage  them  to  devote  a little  sum 
every  year  to  some  of  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day.  Let  Christian 
principle  preside  over  your  OAvn  con- 
versation and  example.  AVith  kind- 
ness endeavour  to  aAvaken  kindred  feel- 
ings in  the  opening  minds  around  you. 
And  when  the  race  of  life  is  run,  you 
AA'ill  have  many  pleasant  memories  of 
days  that  are  gone,  and  the  sustaining 
consciousness  that  you  have  faithfully 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  true  wel- 
fare of  your  family. 


AVHEATLEY,  PKINXEB,  HUDUBRSFIELD. 
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SAVINGS’  BANK,  GENERAL  RULES. 

A book  shall  be  givm,  to  each  depositor,  and  every  sum  paid  in,  or  draAvti 
out  is  entered  therein,  by  the  clerk  at  the  savings’  bank. 

Deposits  of  not  less  than  one  shilling,  and  not  more  than  thirty  pounds, 
may  be  made  at  any  one  time. 

No  depositor  is  allowed  to  pay  into  his  account  more  than  thirty  pounds 
in  any  one  year — ending  on  the  20th  November. 

No  depositor  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  £150  of  principal  in  a savings’ 
bank,  and  when  the  interest  has  increased  it  to  £200,  no  further  interest 
is  allowed. 

Any  sum  under  £5  may  generally  be  withdraAAm  at  once,  but  for 
sums  above  £5  a few  days  notice,  in  writing,  stating  the  number  of 
the  depositor’s  book,  and  the  sum  wanted,  is  required. 

Compound  interest,  at  nearly  three  per  cent  per  annum  is  allowed.  In 
some  banks  the  accounts  are  made  up  yearly,  on  the  20th  November.  In 
others  half-yearly,  on  the  20th  May  and  the  20th  November,  after  Avhich 
days  the  interest  is  added  to  each  depositor’s  account,  and  then  accumu- 
lates as  principal. 


PROGRESS  OF  SAVINGS’  BANKS. 


Amotint  of 

Number  of 

Depositors 

Year. 

Deposits 

Depositors. 

uprter  £20. 

1830..., 

£13,729,089 

....  421,129... 

215,010 

1835.... 

16,456.104 

...  537,517  „ 

281,478 

1840..., 

21,979,797 

...  782  374... 

440  740 

1845..., 

28,814.455  

...1,041,194... 

597.631 

1850.... 

27,198,563 

...1,092,581... 

1852.... 

29,908,237 

...1,188,147... 

733,509 

Analysis  of  Deposits  20th  November,  1852. 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Depositors 

DeposUors. 

Denosits. 

Not 

exceeding  £20 

..733.509 

,.  £4.320,301 

» 50 

.272,227 

....8.429,937 

„ 100 

..118.342 

....8,156,385 

» 150 

..  40,107 

....4,819,701 

„ 200 

,.  22,445 

....3,833,559 

Exceeding  200 

. 1,517 

....  348,354 

I 


Total 1,188,147  £29,908,237 

20th  Nov.,  1853.  England.  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

Number  of  Depositors... 1,044,723 24,271 116,113 55,625 

Amount  of  Deposits...£28,727,511...  £740,320...  £1,837,103...  £1,587,448 


PRIVATE  BANKERS  AND  JOINT  STOCK  BANKS. 

These  banks  and  their  branches,  will  receive  sums  of  money  from  £10 
and  upwards,  as  deposits,  and  allow  interest  thereon,  at  a rate  varying 
with  the  money  market ; but  u sually  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  The  money 
is  repayable  on  demand,  or  at  a few  days’  notice. 
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«A  valuable  little  treatise,  which  deserves  extensive  circi^ation.  It  does 

it  to  the  author's  head  and  bands.  It  is  sure  to  succeed  in  effecting  a large  amount  of 

1 among  the  working  classes." — Banker  s Magazine,  ^ 

" Here  is  a little  work,  that  ought  most  certainly  to  be  read  by  every  working  man  in 

United  Kingdom.”— Sco«»sA  Bcnteic. 

“We  recommend  to  all  our  readers,  this  little  ta-eatise.  They  mil  find  init, hints  of 
greatest  value  to  their  temporal  interests;  and  while  it  is  worth  its  weignt  in  gold,  it 
s only  threepence.**— News, 

“The  best  compendium  of  practical  knowledge,  and  sound  advice  to  Working  Men, 
; we  remember  to  have  seen." — Leeds  Mercury. 

“ We  earnestly  commend  this  admirable  litUe  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  toe  sons  and 
ffhters  ofindustry.  It  is  a miniature  cyclopadia  of  important  facts  and  good  advice.  — 


What  is  • an  /mmedicite  Government  An- 

QUityr  No  Clause  4 enacts,  that  Life 

Annuities  may  be  granted  on  ^ndition  that 

One  whose  c^mencement  is  deferred  a all  the  purchase  money  shall  be  returnable, 

1 me  wnose  commem-cm  j without  interest,  to  the  party  interested, 

Tan  to>^e  purchased  bv  Working  Men  ? should  he  so  desire  it ; or  on  toe  application 

can  tn  y De  p^cn  y ran  it  is  of  his  Executors  or  Administrators  after  his 

enl^ed  Ont  either  Immediate  or  Deferred  death ; provided  always  that  in  no  case  shall 

Idfe  lnn^ie^  be  granted,  tor  any  amount  such  purchase  money,  or  any  part  toereof, 

Lite  annuties  oe  gramru,  ? « he  returned  after  the  first  payment  the 

not  less  that  £4,  Clause  3 enacts  said  Annuity  shall  have  actually  become  due. 

..  b.  p.id  ; roMo 

”F“r»re,TedA,.puH,  itn.JT  « JSlK'lo" 

'”wh.VK”’.S,  ■ A-;.«'0  “f  “ "'8“ 

'‘’T'SV,nowingi,.he8,..,n™.T.tl.:- 

deieeeed  life  annuities. 

Table,  shewing  the  sum  to  be  paid  yearly,  for  ten  years.  Ihe  in^- 
vidual  will  then  begin  to  receive,  and  continue  to  receive  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  Annuity  named  at  the  head  of  the  column  in  which  his  yearly 

^^I™casro?Sr6^e>ore  the  ten  years  payments  are  completed,  or  y 
inaUlity  to  continue  those  payments,  the  whoU  amount  paid,  mil  be  returned. 

Age  when  Aonuit,  is  bought.  JCsTySr.  £20  a ^6^^ 

„,5a„du„d.2.  1 7 | 6 15  10  ......  27  4 

”40  ’■  ” 41  r."  11  1 5 5 !"!!!  21^1  8 

...  0 18  7 4 12  11  18  11  8 
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